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LUCBRALUBB. 


TO “ HER” 
py “ KARL,” AUTHOR oF “ THE Woop spIRIT,” &c. 
To love, and to love hopelessly, 
It is a bitter lot ! 
Not the idle love, that parts 
Light as it comes, from fireless hearts, 
‘elt, and remembered not ! 
But love so deep that it must be 
An agony or ecstasy ! 








Not the poor, cold feeling, child 
To sickly sentiment, 
Whose fitful course is swiftly run,— 
But flame as wild 
As comet sent 
Athwart a burring firmament, 
Yet lasting as a sun. 


And could I fly away ! away! 

O’er land and main in search of rest, 
Were I more siest? 
For day by day 

I am constrained that form of Heaven to see ; 
Hear the soft sigh, 

Breathed low ; but not for me ! 

Ah! and how could it be? 

* 


_ * * * * 


This—this is agony ! 


Yet could I fly away ! away! 

Far as the bounds of night and day ; 

Where mortal eye doth cease to see, 

Still would thine image present be ; 

Present—surpassing as thou art— 

As though I'd eyes within my heart, 

To which earth’s barriers are unknown— 
Born to gaze on thee, and gaze on thee alone! 


What torture like to this hath man e’er given 
A dying martyr—but who hopes no Heaven ! 
No solace for my heart—no guerdon for my pain ; 
But ever doomed to love !—and ever thus in vain? 





A WREATH FOR THE PRINCE. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Here’s a wreath for the Prince ! may it live evermore, 
With a bloom undiminished, a power undenied! + 
Here’s the Shamrock, the glory of Erin’s loved shore ; 
And the thistle of Scotland—brave, trusty, and tried ; 
Here’s England’s bright emblem, the Rose of the world, 
Still hallowed by deeds that true greatness evince ; 
Midst the banners of royalty proudly unfurl’d, 
Here’s the wreath of Great Britain to welcome the Prince ! 





May the waters of God, as they touch his fair brow, 
As they yield him a name to each Briton’s heart dear, 
Be a covenant kept midst the angels from now, 
That this son of the Church will its spirit revere ! 
Then a wreath forthe Prince ! may it live undecayed, 
Our loyalty, honour, and truth to evince ; 
Midst the banners of royalty proudly display’d, 
Here’s the wreath of Great Britain to welcome the Prince ! 





VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE AND THE TOMB OF 
BEWICK. 
From Howitt’s “ Visits to Remarkable Places.” [Just Published.] 

From an early age, there were few places that I had a greater desire to visit 
than the scenery of the youthful life of Thomas Bewick. Accustomed from a 
boy to delight in the country ; to wander far and wide, early and late, and ex- 
plore its wildest or most hidden recesses ; to lie amongst summer grass, by 
swift clear streams, indulging those sunny day-dreams which only come there ; 
or to join in active pursuit, amid the yellow woods of autumn or the deep snows 
of winter, of the wild creatures of the field and foresi,—it was to me a source 
of continual surprise and pleasure, to find in the pages of Bewick the most ac- 
curate reflex of all that I had seen and learned to know in nature itself. Others 
presented you with more showy pictures, but he gave you the truth and variety 
of life itself. I had therefore a strong curiosity to see the spots in which the 
accurate and poetic observer had picked up the material for his after-works— 
like Shakspeare—in boyish rambles, when he never dreamt of the wealth he 
was garnering in his heart. 

Being, therefore, at Newcastle with Mrs. Howitt, an equal lover of the coun- 
try and admirer of Bewick with myself, we resolved to spend a day in a visit to 
Cherryburn and Ovingham. Fortunately we had for our guides and companions, 
those who, next to Bewick himself, were best acquainted with the localities and 
their connexion with the artist—two of his daughters. 
of the man are transmitted to his family, who, without 
full of the same sterling spirit 
ment to nature. 

That trip of about ten or a dozen miles which Thomas Bewick during the 

days of his apprenticeship used to make on foot, in order to see his parents and 
native haunts, we found shortened for us by the Carlisle railway ; and had 
scarcely resolved to be at Cherryburn, when jo! we were there, Even as we 
now whirled up the valley of the Tyne, we could recognise the character of 
many @ snatch of scenery in Bewick’s wood-cuts. ‘The winding river, its steep 
banks hung with lofty trees and luxuriant broom ; the stream here pouring over 
a gravelly shallow bed, here rippling past willowy islands, and villages peeping 
out from amongst the thick foliage, and troops of urchins making the little crofts 
and river banks alive with their play 
rv We flew past a hanging little field, sloping from woods above towards the 
yne, where John Bewick, the brother of Thomas, and also a genuine artist, 
used to fancy that he would build himself a rustic retreat, and live and « 
the scenes that were dearest to him. He died ere he could realize this poetical 
imagination ; and now the iron st am-path has cut in two the very field, and de- 
stroyed all its solitude. A few minutes more brought us to Cherryburn, the 
birthplace of John and Thomas Bewick. It is a single house, standing on the 
south side of the Tyne, and at some distance from t \ little rustic 
lane leads you up to it, and you find it occupying a rather elevated situation, 
commanding a pleasant view over the vale of the Tyne. The house is now a 
modest farm-house, still occ pied by Ralph Bewick, a nephew of the artists ; 
and, as Miss Bewick observed « 


The worth and amiability 
pursuing his art, are yet 
and virtues, and of his inextinguishable attach- 


lie amid 


he river 


sntpab te yn approaching the dwelling —* May the descend- 
The | ie pre sent possessor continue there in all time to come.” 
; rouse, in the state in which it was when Thomas Bewick passed his bo. 
hood In it ! . 


» Was as humble a rural nest 
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on the ground-floor, and a chamber above. The east end of this was lately 
pulled down, and the rest is now converted into stables. Bewick was very fond 
of introducing his native cottage into his vignettes, and often used to talk of | 
“the little window at his bed-head.”” Which room this was, however, none of | 
the family knew. 

The new house is a pleasant and commodious one, and the inhabitants seem 
to possess all the simple virtues and hospitality of the Bewicks. They spread 
their country cates before us, and were glad to talk of their celebrated kinsman. 
They have a portrait of him in his youth, hanging in their parlour. 

Below the house, on the descending slope, lies the old garden shrouded with | 

| 


trees, and a little stream running at its bottom. One felt sure that this was just 
the spot to attract the boyish fancy of Bewick, and indeed, there we found a 
trace of his hand which marked his attachment to it, and no doubt the connex- 
ion which it held on his memory with some of the pleasantest hours and sweet- 
est affections of his youthful existence. It was the gravestone of his father 
and mother. One of those heavy, rcund-headed, and carved stones that you 
see so often in his designs. By some accident this stone had been broken, and 
his filial piety led him to erect a more modern and enlarged one to his parents 
on the left hand of the path leading to the porch in the churchyard of Oving- 
ham, when, instead of suffering this to be destroyed, he had it brought and put 
down here. It hada singular look, in the rustic garden, but it spoke strongly 
of the man. He could not suffer any thing to be destroyed that had been con- 
nected with the history of life and death in his own family circle. He was fond 
of recording the dates of family events on his vignettes ; and the curious ob- 
servers, who have wondered what such a date, carved as it were on a rock, or 
rude stone, meant, would find, if they could have the matter traced out, that it 
marked the passing of some domestic event of deep interest to him. Thus, in 
the Fables, at page 162, this inscription in a vignette—* died 20 Feb. 1785,” is 
the date of his mother’s death; ‘‘ and “ died 15 Nov. 1785,” is that of the de- 
cease of his father. It is equally interesting to know, that the words at page 
152 of the same volume—‘‘ O God of infinite wisdom, truth, justice and mer- 
cy,’’ were those with which, he told his family, he was accustomed to preface 
his petitions to the Great Disposer of events, and that they and the Lord’s 
Prayer comprised the substance of his prayers, and seemed to him more com- 
prehensive than human wisdom could introduce into other language, however 
long and wordy. No doubt, this old and fractured headstone was become sacred 
to him, not merely for the purpose for which it had been used, but by the tears 
with which his own grief had watered it. And who could not see in the spot 
where he had now replanted it, beneath a spreading elder, the retrospect of 
blessed and sunny hours, in which the loveliness of nature, and the smiles of 
his mother, had made a heaven for his young heart! And what scene, except 
the brightest of the eternal Heaven itself, can ever cast into comparative dim- 
ness the paradise of a boyhood in the country, under the pure and angelic 
guardianship of a mother! In my own heart, such a time shines on through all 
the gladness or the sorrows of life, as a holy and beatified existence, belonging 
rather to a prior world than to this. God in his goodness has built me a house, 
and peopled it with hearts that make existence to me precious and beautiful ; 
but even into the fairest hour of that domestic peace and affection, which no 
thankfulness can repay to the Divine Giver, still gleams the serenest and most 
joyful sunshine of those days, when around the native home lay greenest fields, 
golden with flowers, murmuring with bees, musical with birds, and in some odo- 
rous nook of the old garden, or under some orchard tree, I sate and listened to 
that voice, and gazed on that beloved face, which made the light and the charm 
of the young world to me. No, there was no winter, no sorrow, no weariness 
there! Crime nor impurity, selfishness nor deceit, cruelty nor contempt, could 








ever break in there with blackness and bitterness, from that world which we 
have since had to traverse, and to make desolate discoveries in; or if there 
were such things as winter, as passions, or as heaviness, they have been so 
swallowed up in the memory of fairyland delight, that their existence can no 
more be believed. There were walls of crystalline peace; hedges of rosy and 
innocent joy hemming in and guarding that true Eden of human life from all 
jeopardy and frostiness ; wings of angels hovered around in the sunshine, and 
wafted airs of delicious soothing on the nightly bed. There is not a bird that 
sings; there is not a flower that blows, in garden or in field; there is not a 
creature thai belongs to the rural home, or enlivens the country by its presence 
or its voice, that does not call up before me those days of paradisiacal felicity, 
and the one ever loving, ever gentle, ever benignant being that made that feli- 
city perfect. He that has been blessed with a worthy mother can never disbe- 
lieve in the being of a God, or the futurity of virtue. The peace and glory of 
heaven have received him into this world; the hand of angels has sown his 
early way with flowers of beauty from the inner sanctuary of God, fair beyond 
all mortal creation ; the wisdom and purity of the divine nature have been shed 
for him on the maternal heart in measureless affluence ; the glorious hopes of 
immortality have been made actualities on her tongue; the triumphs and the 
rewards of goodness have arisen before him in the very tones of her voice as 
she sung to him the songs that stirred her own soul, like glowing faces, and 
forms of seraphs, whose nature and mission he could not then comprehend, bus 
saw and felt that they were beautiful. Yes; where a true mother walks amongst 
her young children, there walks as actual a spirit of divine love and loveliness, 
as ever trod the pavement of eternity itself. She is a soul on fire with that 
hallowed flame of affection, and filled with that overflowing abundance of vir- 
tue, high principle, and purity, that shall endow her children with a sufficient 
portion for their whole lives, and give them power, if worthily imbibed, to tread 
down all the serpent natures that beset the onward course of existence. And 
what balmy slumbers on a soft bosom, what hand-holding along fair scenes in 
country and in town, while the mind sought, and the ear received in gentlest 
music, one long perpetual stream of intelligence on all that surrounded us, from 
that exhaustless fountain of our youthful knowledge ; what bright hours of song, 
of legend, or domestic merriment, of pity and pensive story, connect them- 
selves with the name of a mother; and more than even these, what a sense of 
heroic defence against every unjust suspicion, or arbitrary harshness! Such 
are the feelings which crowd upon the grateful heart, after years on years have 
gone by, and when the green maternal grave sinks into levelness with the sur- 
rounding turf, making us feel that woman in her dearest character as a wife, 
can scarcely rival herself in her heavenly nobility as a mother. It is only such 
a man, in such a moment of heavenly retrospect, that can comprehend all that 
that old headstone, in its green garden-nook, was in the eyes of him who there 
placed it. 

Leaving Cherryburn, my recollection is of crossing the river at the spot 
where Bewick used to cross it when an apprentice boy on his way home, at the 
Ferry of Eltringham, and of strolling slowly on—for this visit was several 
years ago—through fields of ripe barley, the Miss Bewicks pointing out to us 
as we approached the village of Ovingham the spots which have been introdu- 
ced in their father’s designs, and relating anecdotes connected with the charac- 
ters of his old acquaintances, or others that have been made to figure in his 
works. There was the old soldier who used to tell him of his wars, and so often 
of the battle of Minden, that he went by the name of ‘the old soldier of Min 
den.”” On one occasion of Bewick visiting Ovingham, the old man was dead, 
and as he approached the village he saw that broad hat and old veteran’s coat, 
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see willow islands, and those snatches of shore scenery that are so delightful 
in his Natural History. The sandpiper and kingfisher go by with their peculiar 
cries, and here and there a solitary angler sits as naturally on the sedgy bank 
as if Bewick himself had fixed him there. The village is just such a place as 
you wish and expect it. Quiet, old-fashioned, and retired, consisting principally 
of the parscnage, a few farm-houses, and labourers’ cottages. The church is 
large for a village, and built in form of a cathedral. Wherever you turn, you 


| recognise objects that have filled the imagination and employed the burin of 


Bewick. Those old, heavy, and leaning headstones—it was certainly on them 
that the boys in rush caps and with wooden swords rode, acting dragoons. 


| That gate of the parsonage, you have seen it before. The very churchyard is 


the one which is so beautifully and solemnly depicted in the silence of a moon- 
light night. 

But it is at the west end of the church that you find the tomb of the ar- 
tist. Here he lies beside his wife, and his brother John, who died before he 
had acquired the fame to which he would have arrived, but not before he had 
proved that he possessed much of the genius that had so widely spread the 
name of his surviving brother. 

A square plot of ground adjoining the west-end of the church is enclosed with 
handsome iron palisades. The graves of the deceased are covered with fiat 
stones, and on the church wall above stand, side by side, these inscriptions :— 
‘In memory of John Bewick, engraver, who died December 5, 1795, aged 35 
years. His ingenuity as an artist was excelled only by his conduct asa man.” 
“The burial-place of Thomas Bewick, engraver, of Newcastle. Isabella, his 
wife, died Ist February, 1826, aged 72 years. Thomas Bewick, died 8th of 
November, 1828, aged 75 years.” 

This spot, which will now for ever form the most noted one in the churchyard 
of Ovingham, was obligingly granted to the Bewick family by the lay patron, 
C. W. Bigge, Esq., and they were allowed by him, after Bewick’s death, thus 
to enclose it. How little in such rustic places the fame of men who have there 
sprung or there repose, avails, might be seen in connexion with this very hand- 
some and appropriate grant, for there were not wanting those, who ought to 
have known better, who rose in opposition to it, even went so far as to say that 
if the palisades were put up, they would pull them down again; and very cha- 
racteristically asked the question—‘ If every man was to have such a piece en- 
closed, how was the churchyard tu accommodate the inhabitants?” not being 
able to see that there was no danger whatever of every man becoming a Be- 
wick. 





MOHAMMEDAN DYNASTIES IN SPAIN. 


The History of che Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, by Ahmed Ibn Moham- 
med al-Makkari, a native of Telemsdn. ‘Translated and illustrated with cri- 
tical notes, &c., by Pascual de Gayangos. Vol. I. 4to. Published by the 
Oriental Translation Committee. 

The history and literature of the Spanish peninsula, under the Mohammedan 
rule, is of great interest to us: not only because its political influence was pow- 
erfully felt in the earlier history of Christian Europe, but because there can be 
no doubt that alarge portion of European science at least, if not of its litera- 
ture, was originally derived from the Spanish Arabs. The old stories of Ger- 
bert, in the tenth century, and of the numerous persons who subsequently 
went to learn “magic” at Toledo, are a remarkable proof of this. In the 
Christian writings, the connexion between them and the Arabs is buried in mys- 
tery, and the numerous gross fables to which it gave rise; and it is only by 
comparing the contemporary writings of the two people in question, that we can 
form a correct idea of it. 

Al-Makkari’s work, like most of the later Arabic books, is a compilation from 
the earlier writers. ‘This is the more important, as the author lived in the se- 
venteenth century, and could have little independent knowledge ; and by gi- 
ving every thing in the word of the original writers, he has preserved the most 
important parts of many works which are now lost. M. de yore who has 
exhibited a rare example of learning and judgment in every part of his under- 
taking, has not given a simple translation of the work in its original form ; but 
he has omitted many of the more rambling portions of the original, and those 
which contain no information of importance ; and, while giving a faithful and, 
we may add, elegant and expressive translation, he has placed some parts in a 
different and more natural order, and re-arranged it in a new series of books and 
chapters. But, as a compensation for these comparatively unimportant omis- 
sions, he has illustrated the original, and supplied numerous deficiencies in the 
work of Al-Makkari himself, by a mass of most interesting extracts and valu- 
able collateral information from a host of other older Arabic writers, and by a 
body of exceedingly useful critical notes. 

The portion of the work contained in the first volume consists chiefly of a 
topographical Cescription of Spain under the Arabs, and of its beauties, curo- 
sities, and ant quities, and of the account of its first invasion by the Mahomme- 
dans from Africa. It would be impossible, within the limits of the space which 
we are obliged to a!lot to such a work, even to allude to all the points of inte- 
rest mentioned in it. In the topographical part there are many singular ac- 
counts of the Roman and other remains which the Arabs found in the Peninsu- 
la, and several curious popa'ar legends which evidently existed before their ar- 
rival, although somewhat altered in form by the admixture of Arabic notions. 
The following singular account of the tower and idol of Cadiz, so famous in 
| early Hispano-Arabic antiquities, joined with a remarkable notice of the expe- 
| ditions of the Danish pirates to the coasts of Spain, is a fair specimen of Al- 
Makkari’s style of narrative 

“ The author of the Kitdbu-l-ja’ rafiyah has furnished us with details con- 
cerning the tower of Cadiz. We shall quote his own words. ‘ In this city,’ 
he says, (meaning Cadiz) ‘there formerly stood a square tower, upwards of one 
| hundred cubits high, and built of large blocks of stone, admirably placed one 
| on the top of another, and fastened together by hooks of brass. On the top of 

the tower was a square pedestal of white marble, measuring four spans, and on 
it a statue representing a human being, so admirably executed in form, propor- 
tions, and face, that it looked more like a living man than an inanimate block. 
His face was turned towards the Western Sea: he had his back to the north ; 
the left arm extended, and the fingers closed, with the exception of the fore- 
| finger, which he held in a horizontal position, pointing towards the mouth of 
that sea which issues out of the ocean, and lies between Tangiers and Tarifa, 
being known by the name of Bahru-z-zokak (the Straits of Gibraltar.) His 
right arm was close to the body, as if holding his garments tightly ; and in the 
right hand he bore a stick, with which he pointed towards the sea. Some au- 
thors pretend that what he held were keys ; but it is a mus-statement I saw 
the idol often, and could never discover any thing else but the above-mentioned 
stick, which he held in his right hand in a vertical position, and somewhat rais- 
ed from the ground ; besides, I am assured by the testimony of trustworthy 
people, who were present or assisted at the pulling down of this idol, that it 
was a short stick, of about twelve spans in length, having at the end some teeth 
like a currycomb. Who wasthe builder of this tower, with the idol on the top, 
does not sufficiently appear. Mes’udi, in his Golden Meadows, attributes its 





mstruction to Al-jabbar, the same who built the seven idols !n the country of 
Zin). which are one in sight of the other; but the most prod ible opinion seems 
to be, that it was built by some of the ancient kings of An lalus, to serve as 
1 guide to navigators, from the fact of the ido! having his left arm extended 
towards the Bahru-z-zokak (straits,) anc pointing to the mouth, as if he = 
shewing the way. ‘There were not wanting p¢ who thought this idol to be 
m ade of pur | for whenever the ris y or se rsun fell on the statue, it 
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the tower, the idol was like a signal for the Moslem navigators to go in and out 
of the ocean ; and whoever wanted to sail from any port in the editerranean 
to places in Al-maghreb, such as Lisbon, and others, had only to approach the 
tower, and then put up sails, and make for the port whither they wis ed to go, 
whether Salé, Anfa, or any other on the western coast of Africa. When, in 
after-times, this idol was pulled down, it ceased of course to be a signal for na- 
vigators. Its demolition happened thus: in the years 540 (A. D. 1145-6,) at 
the beginning of the second civil war, Ali Ibn ‘Isa Ibn Maymiin, who was ad- 
miral of the Toet, revolted at Cadiz, and declared himself independent. Having 
heard the inhabitants say that the idol on the top of the tower was made of pure 
old, his cupidity was raised, and he gave orders for its immediate removal. 
The statue was accordingly brought down bv dint of great exertions ; and 
when on the ground was found to be made of brass, covered only with a thin 
coat of gold which, when removed, produced twelve thousand dinars. It is a 
general opinion among Andalusian and African Moslems, that this idol exer- 
cised a sort of spell over the sea, but that the charm ceased the moment It was 
thrown down. ‘They account for it in the following manner: there used once 
to be in the ocean some large vessels which the Andalusians called karakir, 
provided with a square sail in front, and another behind ; they were manned b 
a nation called Majus,—people of great strength, determination, and muc 
practice in navigation, and who, at their landing on the coasts, destroyed every 
thing with fire and sword, and committed unheard-of ravages and cruelties ; so 
that at their appearance the inhabitants fled with their valuables to the moun- 
tains, and the whole coast was depopulated. The invasions of these barbarians 
were periodical—they took place every six or seven years ; the number of their 
vessels was never less than forty, it sometimes amounted toa hundred ; they 
devoured any one they found on the sea. The tower that I have described was 
known to them; and, fullowing the direction pointed at by the idol, they were 
enabled to make at all times for the mouth of the straits, and enter the Mediter- 
ranean, ravage the coasts of Andalus and the islands close to it, sometimes car- 
rying their depredations as far as the coasts of Syria : but when the idol was 
destroyed by the command of Ali Ibn Maymun, as I have already stated, no 
more was heard of these people, nor were their kardkir (vessels) seen in these 
seas, with the exception of two that were wrecked onthe coast, one at Mer- 
su-l-Majiis (the port of the Majis,) and the other close to the promontory of 
Al-aghar.’” rf, 

The following account of the origin of the Straits of Gibraltar will serve 
as another example of the singular legends with which this work abounds. 

“Tf we are to believe the ancient traditions, Iskhander (Alexander) must 
also have resided in Andalus ; the remains, too, of a bridge erected by him 
between Tangiers and Algesiras, are reported by Idrisi as still existing in his 
time. The building of the bridge originated thus : it is generally aaserted that, 
in times of old, the Mediterranean was a lake surrounded by land on every side, 
like the sea of Tabaristan (the Caspian sea,) whose waters have no communi- 
cation whatsoever with those of other seas, and Andalus and the opposite land 
of Africa were joined together so as to form only one continent, owing to which 
the people of the remote West (Magrhebu-l-aksa) were continually making in- 
cursions into Andalus, and visiting its inhabitants with destruction and war. 
On the arrival of Iskhander in Andalus, the people appeared before him, and 
humbly besought him that he would put a stop to the hostile incursions of their 
neighbours ; upon which Iskhander, having taken the subject into considera- 
tion, called together his architects and geometricians, and bid them appear in 
his presence on the spot now occupied by Bahru-z-zokak (Straits of Gibraltar.) 
He then commanded them to measure the level of the two seas (the Ocean and 
Mediterranean ;) which being done, the first (the Ocean) was found tobe a 
little the higher: This being reported to Iskhander, he issued immediate orders 
for the demolition of all the cities which stood on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, enjoining at the same time that they should be rebuilt farther into the 
country, on more elevated situations. He next caused a deep trench or canal 
to be dug between Tangiers and Andalus ; and the digging was carried so deep 
into the earth, that the crests of the mountains of the lower world became vi- 
sible. When the excavation was completed, a wharf of great dimensions, and 
built with stone and mortar, an admirable work of art, was erected all along the 
coast of Andalus, measuring in length twelve miles, the distance which then 
separated the two seas. Another wharf of similar dimensions was constructed 
along the coast of Tangiers ; and the space left between the two was six miles, 
which is exactly the width of the straits at that spot. This being done, he 
caused another great excavation to be made on the side of the ocean; and, 
when every thing was ready, the waters of the great sea (Ocean) were let into 
the excavated space between the two wharfs: but with such a fury did they 
rush into the Mediterranean, that its bed was filled, the neighbouring countries 
were inundated, many cities were submerged, and thousands of people perished 
inthe waves. ‘The waters covered both wikarfs, and rose to a height of eleven 
ells. The wharf nearest to Andalus is sometimes visible at low-water, when 
it looks like a great parallel line,—the inhabitants of the two islands call it 
Al-kantarah (the bridge.) As tothe African one, it is no where visible, having 
been completely swallowed up by the waves, which inundated on both sides a 
piece of ground measuring twelve miles, and were only checked in their pro- 
gress by the mountains on either side. The ports in this strait are, on the side 
of Africa, Kasru-l-majaz (Alcasar,) Tangiers, and Ceuta; on the side of An- 
dalus, Jebel Tarik (Gibraltar,) Jezirah Tarif (Tarifa,) Jeziratu-l-khadhra (Al- 
gesiras,) and others. Between the last-mentioned port and Ceuta is the widest 
part of the strait. The preceding has been abridged from Irisi, who treats the 
subject at full length.” 

The work of Al-Makkari is in itself a real mine of Hispano-Arabic antiqui- 
ties, as well as literary and political history. The characteristics of the origi- 
nal, the terseness and quaintness of diction, the richness of oriental metaphor, 
are preserved with singular happiness in the English translation. The Mo- 
hammedan writers of Spain appear to have been extremely numerous. The 
fine climate and superb natural scenery of that unfortunate land were favoura- 
ble to the development of poetry and imagination ; and we are struck with the 
general and extraordinary love for the beauties of nature which characterise 
the Arabian writers. The following description of Valencia, said to have been 
made by the king of that city, who had been driven from his capital and obli- 
ged to seek refuge in Africa, is singularly beautiful :—‘‘ I may compare Valen- 
cia to a beautiful maiden dressed in a green robe of delicate texture ; if I ap- 
proach her, she conceals under her green garments her white and transparent 
bosom.” A poet speaking of Andalusia says, “ Its hamlets brightening among 
the trees look like so many pearls set ina bed of emeralds.” Another writer, 
quoted in this book, says of the Guadalaviar,—* Its banks to a great extent 
are covered with orchards and gardens, and planted with fine trees ; and the 
apr] boughs, the music of the water-wheels on its banks, the charming’ me- 

ody of the singing-birds, the sweet perfumes exhaled by the flowers, are in- 
deed beauties which baffle all description. . Weean only do justice to 
Murcia by comparing it to a house, from which a young and handsome bride 
should set out (to her husband's dwelling,) arrayed in all her ornaments and 
finery.” Another poet says of Badajoz,—** O Badajoz! I shall never forget 
thee as long as I live; by Allah, the hills that surround thee look as delightful 
and green as the higher regions of Arabia. The fruits of thy deeply laden 
trees shine every where with the deep hue of maturity ; and thy river is like a 
string of solid ice.” Of the Guadalquiver, another poet says,—‘ The ring- 
dove laughs on its banks from the excess of its love, andthe whole scene is co- 
vered with the veil of tranquillity and peace.” The following extracts relate 
to Valencia :—* An illustrious poet has said, in allusion to Valencia, ‘ Valencia 
1s a terrestrial paradise ; such it is considered to be by its inhabitants ; there is 
only one thing to make it disagreeable, and that is, the musquitoes.’ Another 
poet has said, referring to these insects, ‘ There is one thing in Valencia which 
annoys me most, and puts me out of humour, which is, that fleas are continual- 
ly dancing to the music of the musquitoes.’ And finally, an excellent poet, 
Ybnu-z-zakkak, a native of the city, says of it: ‘ When I think of Valencia 
every other city vanishes from before my eyes. The more I think of it, the 
more I am struck with its incomparable beauties. God has given it for adress 


its green meadow, sprinkled with flowers, of which the sea and the river form 
the skirts. 


Of another Spanish city we are ir 











: iformed,—* Jayyén”’ (Jaen,) says Ash- 
shakandj, in his Risdleh, “is the citadel of Andalus; for no city can be com- 
pared with it for abundance of grain, number of valiant soldiers, nor for the 
strength and solidity of its fortifications. Indeed, during the last civil war and 
its disastrous campaigns, the infidels had more than one opportunity of shewing 
their inability to compete with the Moslems, since as many times as they ap- 
peared before the walls of that city, they were severely repulsed, obliged to 
raise the siege, and to fly further than the Pleiades, and to make themselves 
as scarce in the surrounding districts as the eggs of the pelican are among the 
rocks.” ¥s 
The description of Granada ends with a very interesting account of the nu- 
merous literary ladies to whom it had given being ““We shall terminate our 
account of Granada withthe words of Ash-shakandi, in his Risdleh (epistle.) 
‘ Granada,’ he says, ‘isthe Damascus of Andalusia ; it is the delight of the 
eyes, and the place of contemplation of the soul. It has a cassdhba, with high 
walls and strong buildings ; and a river, which intersects its machete streets, 
and houses, supplies with water its baths and mills inside and outside of the 
walls, and winds through the gardens and orchards of its meadow. God has, 
besides, ornamented Granada by making it a sort of watch-tower in the midst of 
its extensive plain, where the melted gold of its rivers flows betwixt the eme- 
ralds of its trees, where the sweet gales of its Nejd (or mountainous district) 
cool and perfume the air. Indeed, what with its luxuriant gardens, and its 
majestic cypress-trees, the prospect is so fine, that both the heart and the eves 
are suspended in a kind of silent admiration, and the soul is wrapped u t 


» in the 
contemplation of its manifold beauties. 


The soil is so fertile, that every thing 
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which is required for man’s comfort or delight grows in it. It is not wanting in 
illustrious individuals of all kinds: great ulemas, distinguished poets, accom- 
plished soldiers, men fit in every respect to serve as models, are born in it ; and 
had it received no other favour from God than that of his having made it the 
birth-place of so many poetesses as adorned its soil—such as Nazhun, Al-kala- 
iyeh, Zevnab, daughter of Zeyad, Hafsah Ar-rakuniyeh, daughter of Al-he}jaj, 
and many others,—this indeed would be sufficient to honour it ; for all these 
women, and many more whose names have not reached us, may, for their wit 
and literary compositions, be p!aced among the greatest poets of the time. Or 
if not, can any thing more ingenious or witty be imagined than the answer 
Hafsah gave to the wizir and poet, Abu Ja’far, son of the Kaid Abi’ Merwan 
Ibn Sa’id, when, after separating at Maumal, where they had met and passed 
the night, he asked her to describe in verse the garden, the brooks, the cy- 
presses, the sweet-smelling gale, and all the beauties of that enchanting spot. 
‘God has given us a placid and beautiful night ; we have seen the cypresses of 
M aumal inclining their heads before the mountain breeze, the sweet-perfumed 
gales that smell of gilly-flower, the dove singing her love on the branches of 
the dawh, and the sweet basil inclining its boughs to the limpid brook.’ A few 
days after their separation, Aba Merwan addressed to her some verses on the 
same subject, knowing that she would answer him, when she wrote to him these 
three verses, which are really invaluable : ‘ By thy life (thou sayest) that the 
garden has been rejoiced with our arrival ; I say, on the contrary, that it has 
only shewn up hatred and ill-will. The brook has not murmured with plea- 
sure at our approach: the dove sung only to the object of her love. Heaven 
did not diminish the number of its stars, that we might observe it more freely.’ ”’ 

These extracts will exhibit in some respect the literary character of the work 
before us. To enter into the numerous antiquarian and historical questions in- 
troduced in it would far exceed our space. We will only state it as our opi- 
nion, that it is in every respect a most interesting book, abounding with allu- 
sions, and descriptions, and anecdotes, which must be generally amusing ; that, 
with its valuable notes, it forms a storehouse of information relating to the his- 
tory of Spain, during the period of the dominion of the Arabs ; and that it is 
altogether one of the most important and truly learned works that have appear- 
ed during a long time. The translator and editor, M. de Gayangos, who is a 
native of Spain, has aright to claim our indulgence on many scores, if he need- 
ed it; but we do not know an instance where he has any occasion to shelter 


himself under this privilege. The language of the translation and of the notes 
is very correct. 





A THIRD CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
THE FALL OF BAGDAD.—{ Concluded. } 

On the 9th of March, 1638, the imperial standard of seven horsetails was ac- 
cordingly pitched in front of the pavilion of the sultan on the heights of Scuta- 
ri, where the provincial troops of Europe and Asia were already encamped un- 
der the orders of the valessis or viceroys of Roumili and Anadoli; but an in- 
terval of a week elapsed before Mourad himself quitted Constantinople—a delay 
which was speedily explained to the inhabitants of the capital by the tidings of 
a third fratricide ;* the Prince Kasim, whose talents and accomplishments had 
awakened the dark jealousy of his brother, had been bowstrung in the seraglio 
by his order and in his presence ; and Ibrahim, the youngest son of Sultan Ah- 
med I., remained the only surviving male, except the reigning monarch, of the 
line of Othman. The imbecile and sensual temperament of this prince, (who 
afterwards mounted the throne.) probably saved him from sharing the fate of 
his murdered brothers ; but he was confided to the custody of a trusty mute, 
who received strict orders todespatch him if any popular commotion should 
render his existence dangerous ; and, after providing by these barbarous pre- 
cautions for the stability of his power during his absence, the sultan crossed the 
Bosphorus at the head of the janissaries, accompanied by the mufti and great 
officers of the law, whose presence was commanded (as it had been in the cam- 
paign of Eriwan) in order to impart an additional character of sanctity to the 
holy war against the Sheah heretics of Persia. Mourad was now in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age; and the promise of his youth had been matured (if we 
may credit the concurrent testimony of every cotemporary writer) into a frame 
in which gigantic strength was combined with bodily agility in a degree not 
equalled by the most robust soldier of his army. ‘Though scarcely above the 
middle stature, his muscular force was such that he could raise a bulky man by 
the girdle, and hold him for some time suspended at arm’s length in the air. 
On the march upon Eriwan, he had cut asunder with a single stroke of his sci- 
mitar a wild goat which darted from the cliffs before his horse ; and the flight of 
his arrowt in atria! of skill, as marked by pillars in the Ok-meidan of Con- 
stantinople, remained unrivalled in extent by the most expert archers of the 
empire till the days of Sultant Mahmood II. His features, as described by an 
Italian traveller, were regular and handsome, and his aquiline nose and waving 
black beard gave dignity to his presence ; but the expression of his brilliant 
dark eyes was marred by an habitual contraction of the brows, which covered 
his forehead with deep wrinkles, and imparted to his countenance an air of set- 
tled ferocity well according with his character. Such was Sultan Mourad-Ghazi, 
as he entered the camp of Scutari in all the pomp and pride of martial array, 
himself and his charger armed at all points in complete steel, and the long ends 
of the scarlet turban which he wore above his headpiece floating over his shoul- 
ders in the fashion which he had adopted from his fallen favourite, the unfor- 
tunate Abaza; while the troops, in whose eyes the warlike bearing of their 
sovereign atoned both for the savage cruelty he had often displayed, and for the 
recent tragical fate of his brother, received with loud acclamations a prince 
who, after a succession of effeminate rulers, seemed resolved to revive in his 
own person the severe and hardy manners of the early sultans, who lived in 
the field at the head of their armies, and shared equally with their soldiers 
both the perils and glories of war. 

The route from Scutari to Bagdad had been divided by a proclamation, im- 
mediately before the advance of the army, into a hundred and ten stages or 
days’ marches, with a fixed number of halts: and such was the awe with 
which the terrible severity of Mourad, and condign punishment which in- 
stantly followed the smallest infraction of his orders, had inspired the troops, 
who, a few years previously, had threatened his throne and life, that neither 
mutiny nor murmurs were heard as the vast host pressed steadily onward to 
the frontier where the work of death was appointed to commence. But the 
presence of Mourad through this march, (the last personal visit paid by any of 
the Ottoman monarchs to the interior Asiatic provinces of their empire,) was 
as the progress of the Angel of death to the Anatolian pashas and governors, 
whose malversations and oppressions were scrutinized and chastised with an 
unrelenting rigour, which even exceeded that exhibited three years earlier in 
the march to Eriwan. As the delinquents approached to kiss the stirrup of the 
sultan, their heads rolled in the dust before his horse’s feet : the ancient parti- 
zans of Abaza were especially marked out for destruction: and the pasha of 
Karamania, who had hoped to find favour in consequence of the high state of 
discipline and equipment in which he presented his contingent, was consigned 
to the headsman, by an ingenious refinement of tyranny, for that very reason ! 
His government had recently been the scene of some disorders ; and Mourad, 
exclaiming that only indolence or disaffection could have prevented a leader 
who commanded such troops from more speedily quelling these tumults, gave 
the signal of death! But these interludes of bloodshed were not suffered to 
retard the route of the army : the Euphrates and the Tigris were successively 
crossed in the upper part of their course: and on the 15th of November the 
heads of the Ottoman columns appeared before the walls of Bagdad, and im- 
mediately proceeded to draw round the devoted city the last leaguer which its 
ramparts have been hitherto destined to sustain 

The tidings of the storm which impended over its frontier, had for a moment 
appeared to rouse from his drunken lethargy the weak and effeminate sucees-” 
sor of Abbas the Great, and he declared his intention of marching in person to 
the relief of the most glorious trophy of the Persian arms: but Shah-Soofi, 
though endowed with a full share of the cold-blooded cruelty which sullied 
the great qualities of his grandfather, was utterly destitute of the courage and 
capacity which had distinguished that mightiest of the Seffavean line : and he 
speedily found in the incursions of the Uzbeks into Khorassan, and the danger 
of an attack from the Mogul emperor, Shah-jehan, (who had possessed himself 
of Candahar,) an excuse for remaining immersed in his harem at Isfahan, under 
the pretext that he should thus be equidistant from whichever point might first 
require his presence. Bagdad was left to its own resources ; but the fortifica- 
tions were strong and entire: the stores and munitions were ample: and the 
valiant governor, Bektash-Khan, who had under his orders three other khans, 
seveateen sultans, (a title which in Persia implies a secondary military rank,) 
anda garrison of nearly 30,000 troops, including 12,000 tuffenkdjis, or regular 
musketeers, resolved to bid defiance to the enemy. The city was soon com- 
pletely invested by the Ottomans, and the sultan in person assigned to the dif- 
ferent commanders the posts against which their attack was severally to be 
directed ; the tents of the Grand-Vizir, the Aga of the janissaries, and the 





* The two elder princes, Rayezid and Soliman, had been executed imme 
the capture of Eriwan in 1635. 

t ** Another time,” says Evliya, ‘“‘ Sultan Mourad pierced with aj 
sence of the German envoys, several shields composed of ten came 
had brought as presents ; he then returned them, transfixed as they were with the spear, 
to the German Emperor at Vienna, where | saw them suspended in the archway of the 
inner gate.” This anecdote recalls the feat of Haroon-al-Rasheed, who severed, at 
one blow of his weapon, the bundle of Greek swords presented to him by the ambas- 
sadors of Nicephorus.—(See Gibbon, ch. 52.) , 

t The late sultan is said, in his younger days, to have surpassed the experience of 
all gee times in the use of the bow, and the jereed o 


r javelin ; and almost incre- 
diole stories are current as to the distance to which his missiles were impelled ; but 


ediately after 
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I-hides, which they 








perhaps we may reasonably doubt whether his prowess was not exaggerated by flat- 
tery. 


Roumili-Valessi, were pitched opposite the Ak-Kapi or White Gate, the bas- 
tions adjoining which were selucted as the most vulnerable point, being, ac- 
cording to the report of the Persian prisoners, the only we of the defences 
which had not been strengthened since the last seige by Khosroo-pasha : while 
the long circuit of the walls, to the Karanlik-Kapi or Gate of Darkness, at 
the south-western extremity of the city, were watched by the divisions 
under the Capitan-pasha, the Anadoli-Valessi, and the Kehaya or lieutenant- 
general of the janissaries. The serpurdahs, or screens of the imperial tents, 
were erected on an eminence above the Tigris, near the tomb of the Imam 
Abu-Hanifah ; but Mourad, declaring that, while Bagdad remained in the 
hands of the heretics, he felt unworthy to enter the mausoleum of the Sooni 
saint, took up his quarters amongst the soldiers, whom he encouraged by 
largesses and promises in the work of opening the trenches and placing the 
cannon in position. Fired by the presence and example of their sovereign, 
the janissaries and topjis laboured with unremitting zeal : and on the eighth morn- 
ing a tremendous shout of Allah Akbar! resounding along the whole extent of 
the Turkish lines, and followed by a general discharge of all their artillery 
against the ramparts, warned the besieged that the work of destruction was 
about to commence in earnest. Thirty-six battering guns cast expressly for 
this purpose, and each carrying a ball of seventy pounds weight, with two hun- 
dred pieces of inferior calibre, incessantly poured their shot against the Persian 
defences, and bulwark and battlement rapidly crumbled away before this iron 
shower : and while 12,000 horse, under the orders of Shaheen-pasha, hovered 
about the environs to intercept the convoys which might arrive from Isfahan, 
the Emir of the desert Arabs, Abu-Rish, poured ample supplies of provisions 
into the Ottoman camp. The frequent sallies of the garrison were encounter- 
ed and repulsed by the superior numbers of their opponents ; and in one of 
these casual onslaughts, a Persian champion of colossal stature and redoubted 
prowess, was confronted hand to hand by the sultan in person, and cloven down 
after a desperate conflict by the sabre of the monarch. The Kooshler-Kalaa- 
si, or Castle of the Birds, a fortification which commanded the course of the 
Tigris, was carried by a coup-de-main: while, after thirty days of constant 
cannonade, the walls and towers were reduced to a heap of ruins. The tower 
of Cicala, so called from its having been erected by that famous general when 
pasha of Bagdad, was the first which fell: three others shared its fate : and for 
the space of 800 yards, the defences were so completely levelled, that, in the 
words of a Turkish writer, “a blind man might have galloped over them with 
loose bridle, without his horse stumbling.” ‘The fosse, which is described 
as having been “ deep as the height of three men,” was filled with innumera- 
ble fascines and sacks of earth; and, December 22, the signal was given for 
the general assault. 

The 25th oda of janissaries volunteered for the forlorn hope ; and at the roll 
of the drums, the Ottomans sprung from the trenches, and rushed with furious 
cries towards the breach: but the assailants were met by the Persians amid 
the uncertain footing of the fascines, and the fragments of the ruined works, 
with gallantry equal to their own, and the conflict, waged with unflinching 
bravery on both sides with scimitar, pike and dagger, closed at the end of a 
short winter’s day without advantage on either side. The combat of the fol- 
lowing day had a similar result. The sultan, advancing to the brink of the 
ditch, in vain excited the attacking columns by voice and gesture, and supplied 
the vacancies in their ranks by continual reinforcements : all the efforts of the 
Ottomans failed to overbear the indomitable valour of the Persians ; and Mou- 
rad, after retiring to his tent, overwhelmed with bitter reproaches the grand-vi- 
zir, 'Tayyar-Mohainmed-Pasha, to whose inertness he attributed the want of 
success. ‘ Would to Allah,” replied the vizir, ‘‘ that it were as easy for me 

ure the conquest of Bagdad to my Padishah, as it will be to die in the 
breach in his service ;” and accordingly on the following day, (Christmas-eve, 
1638,) he headed in person the final assault. Unrivalled as an archer except 
by the sultan himself, he plunged into the thickest of the melée, dealing death 
around him with his bow, while his attendants emulated the prowess of their 
master, till a body of tuffenkdjis posted in an adjacent building, recognising the 
person of the Turkish hero, poured a deadly volley into the midst of the group 
The vizir fell, pierced by a ball in the throat, ‘‘and the bird of his soul” (in 
the words of Naima) “ fled from its earthly case to the rose-bushes of para- 
dise ; while many around him quaffed the sherbet of martyrdom.” 
of their leader discouraged 





The loss 
the Ottomans, and their zeal was beginning to 
waver, when a spahilar-aga, extricating himself from the press, informed the 
sultan of the fate of Tayyar-Mohammed. ‘“ At this news,” (says a contem- 
porary Turkish writer,*) ‘a blessed tear bedewed the cheek of the Emperor: 
but this evidence of human feeling, probably the first and last into which Mou- 
rad was ever betrayed, speedily vanished ; and instantly sending the seals to 
the Capitan-pasha Mustapha, he ordered the attack to be pressed with redoubled 
energy. ‘The combat,” says the writer quoted by Du Loir, “ was now re- 
newed with such fury, that neither Roostam, Kaherman, nor any other of the 
heroes of antiquity, ever saw such an engagement : the neighing of horses, the 
whistling of arrows, the clashing of swords, and the never-ceasing roar of ar- 
tillery and musketry on both sides, rent the hearts of the warriors in twain, and 
filled both earth and air with a noise more terrible than that of thunder ;” but 
the stubborn perseverance of the ‘Turks, inflamed to desperation by the fall of 
the vizir,eand the obstinacy of the resistance, prevailed at length over all the 
efforts of the garrison. The Persians were driven from post to post ; and ere 
the sun set upon the scene of carnage, the hand-surmountedt green ensigns of 
the Fatimites (which Shah Soofi had recently adopted to commemorate his de* 
scent from Ali) were torn down in all quarters, and the crimson and crescent- 
spangled banner of the Osmanli caliphs was hoisted in triumph on the shattered 
ramparts, whence it has continued to fleat till the present day. 


the outer defences, but 25,000 Persians were still in arms in the interior of 
the town; and on the morning of Christmas-day the victors were preparing to 
complete their conquest, when ‘those accursed swine of Sheahs cried from 


(mercy) Lord of the Koran and Caliph of the world! for the love of God, and 
for the souls of your ancestors, grant us quarter !'"’ A suspension of arms was 
ed to evacuate the city. The governor Bektash-Khan repaired to the Otto- 
man camp, and was ushered through a double rank of spahis and janissaries, 
“each of whose unsheathed swords was terrible as a seven-headed dragon, to 
the tent of Mourad, who at first received him with sternness, but speedily re- 
lenting, complimented him on his gallant defence, and invested him with a pe- 
lisse of honour and a plume of heron’s feathers ; after which the Persian re- 
tired to the quarters of the grand-vizir, and sent a written mandate to Meer- 
Futteh, the second in command, and Khalaf-Khan, the general of the tuffenk- 
djis, desiring them to evacuate the place with their troops before noon of 
that day. 

But in the interim the work of blood had recommenced within the city ; a 
rumour spread through the Persian ranks that the governor had betrayed them, 
in order to provide for his own safety. The Ottomans were already pillaging 
the houses in defiance of the capitulation; the garrison again stood to their 
arms, and partial conflicts took place in the streets and among the ruins. The 
officers sent into the town by the sultan to enforce the terms of the surrender, 
in vain strove to re-establish order ; and while a number of Roumiliot troops, 
crowding inte the presence of Mourad, remonstrated with loud cries and furious 
gestures against the extension of mercy to the heretics, beneath whose wea- 
pons so many of their comrades had fallen, a party of Persians, conceiving their 
fate to be inevitable, took refuge in a tower which had remained uninjured, and 
re-opened a heavy fire on the Turks who thronged the streets. Their first dis- 
charge killed the Reis-Effendi ; and Mourad, exasperated to fury by the an- 
nouncement of his minister's fall, instantly ordered Ali-Pasha Arslan-Zadah to 
enter the town at the head of the janissaries, and slaughter without mercy every 
one who resisted. All the gates were now thrown open, and myriads of Turks, 
thirsting for plunder and revenge, poured into the doomed city. Khalaf-Khan and 
some other superior officers threw themselves on the protection of the Silihhdar-pa- 
sha, and were sent to the camp as prisoners ; but the remainder of the garrison, 
after a short and fruitless struggle against the overwhelming numbers of their 
enemies, gave way, and crowded in wild confusion towards the Gate of Dark- 
ness, ‘‘invoking blessings’’ (in the quaint language of the Turkish narrative 
before quoted) “‘on the whip and the stirrup, by the aid of which they hoped 
to urge their horses in successful flight.” But this hoped-for avenue of escape 
was already in the possession of the troops of Damascus and Egypt, and all 
who attempted to issue from it were instantly cut to pieces. The Persians, 
surrounded on every side, were exposed without defence to the murderous fire 
of the artillery, which wrought fearful havoc among their dense and disordered 
masses; and the scimitar and yataghan completed the horrible butchery. 
Through the whole day the massacre continued ; the vaults and cellarst were 
choked with the bodies of victims who had in vain sought concealment: “the 
blood flowed in a torrent which would sweep away a horse, and the faces of the 





* See the “‘ Relation du Siege de Babylone,” giver in Turkish and French, from a 
narrative written by an officer of the seraglio, inthe ‘* Voyages du Sieur du Loir,” Pa- 
ris, 1654: an interesting and authentic account, which we have in a great measure fo! 
lowed. 

+ The open hand is both the religious and national emblem of the Persians, and sur- 
mounts the staff of their standards as the crescent does those of the Turks; the thum» 
of the hand represents Mahommed, and the four fingers his son-in-law and daugiiter, 
Ali and Fatima, wit their martyred sons Hassan and Hussein. 

t These subterraneous vauits, unusual in Oriental towns, are a peculiarity of Bag- 
dad. ‘The most singular feature of the habitations is the serdaubs, (cellars,) which 
are under ground. and from which the external atmosphere is, as far as it can be, care- 
fully excluded. In the hottest weather, when the simoom sweeps over the town from 
the desert, | have known Fahrenheit’s thermometer to rise as highas 124 deg. The in- 
habitants on such occasions retreat to these recesses, which are of a refres ing cool- 


= thermometer rarely exceeding 90 deg. !”"—Welsted’s “ City of the Caliphs,” 
i. 266. 

















the battlements of the fortified houses to the glorious sultan—‘ Amin, Aman, # 
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orthodox soldiers attained resplendent whiteness from their holy zeal in the ex- 
termination of the Sheahs, whose presence had profaned the city of the cali- 

hate!!’ Of 30,000 men, the number of which the garrison had originally con- 
sisted, scarcely 300 remained alive.* And on the evening of Christmas-day, 
the 116th anniversary of the fall of Rhodes before arms of Soliman the Magni- 
ficent, Mourad-Ghazi entered Bagdad through the white gate,t surrounded by 
the ensigns of imperial pomp, and traversing the corpse-encumbered streets, 
took up his residence in the palace of the governor; whence, on the following 
day, after having published an amnesty for the lives and property of the resident 
inhabitants, he repaired in state to the shrine of the Imam-Azem Abu-Hanifah, 
in order to offer thanksgiving for the restoration of the city to the rule of the 
Soonis, and to superintend_in person the obsequies of the slain grand-vizir, who 
was interred with the honours due to a martyr in the burial-place of his father, 
a former pasha of Bagdad, close to the venerated tomb of the Imam. , 

The mercy at first extended to the peaceful inhabitants has been attributed 
by some writers to the emotions of pity excited in the mind of Mourad by the 
plaintive strains of Shah-Kouli, (servant of the Shah,) a famous Persian musi- 
cian, who was prisoner in the Turkish camp ; but this unwonted mood was of 
short duration ; and the slaughter of the Soonis which had marked the occu- 
pation of Bagdad by Shah Abbas fifteen years previously, was destined ere 
long to be fearfully avenged. The explosion of a powder magazine, by which 
800 janissaries were killed and wounded, aroused the sanguinary temperament 
of the Sultan to fresh deeds of destruction: the calamity was attributed, with- 
out examination or proof, to a conspiracy among the Persians ; and a firman 
was proclaimed through the army by the ¢chaooshes, ordaining the instant exe- 
cution of every one of that nation, without distinction, in the camp or the city ! 
The streets again ran red with blood; two Koordish soldiers, detected in at- 
tempting to favour the escape of one of the proscribed creed, were sammarily 
impaled alive as a warning to their comrades of the danger of misplaced huma- 
nity. And while the lower classes were confounded in indiscriminate doom, a 
thousand captives of superior station, including three hundred pilgrims on their 
way to the shrines of Meshed and Kirhelah, were marshalled before the tent of 
the Sultan. A soldier, with ready weapon, was posted at the side of each vic- 
tim. After an interval of dreadful suspense, the curtains of the pavilion were 
thrown open on asignal given; and as Mourad ascended his throne a thousand 
severed heads fell in the same instant to the ground, and the skill of the execu- 
tioners was rewarded by a donation from the monarch! ‘ Having thus,” in 
the words of the Ottoman historian Abdul-Rahman Effendi, “ effectually cleans- 
ed Bagdad from the presence of a pestilent sect who were equally unfit to live 
and to die ;” and, having restored to their pristine splendour the tombs of the 
Sooni Imams, who had been despoiled of their treasures and rich ornaments by 
Shah Abbas, Mourad at length bade adieu to the blood-drenched ruins of the 
fallen Queen of the East, and, after appointing the aga of the janissaries Pasha 
of Bagdad with a garrison of 12,000 men, set out in triumph with the rest of 
his army, (February, 1639,) on his return to Constantinople. 

The martial pomp of the procession which signalized his entry into the capi- 
tal has been described in detail by several Turkish annalists, and merits com- 
memoration as the last occasion on which the people of Constantinople wit- 
nessed the spectacle, so frequent in earlier times, of their monarch returning 
victorious from the scene of his warlike achievements. Mourad arrived by sea 
from Nicomedia, escorted by a squadron of fifty-eight galleys, on the 9th of 
June, and on the following morning “ repaired to his palace with a splendour 
and magnificence which no tongue can tell, nor pen adequately illustrate. The 
balconies and roofs of the houses were every where thronged with people, who 
exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘The blessing of God be on thee, O conqueror! 
Welcome, Mourad! May thy victories be fortunate !’ The Sultan was sheath- 
edin resplendent armour of polished steel, with a leopard skin thrown over his 
shoulders, and wore in his turban a triple aigrette, placed obliquely in the Per- 
sian mode. He rode a Nogay charger, and was followed by seven Arab led 
horses with jewelled caparisons, while trumpets and cymbals resounded before 
him, and twenty-two Persian Khanst were led captives at the imperial stirrup 
As he passed along, he looked proudly on each side, like a lion who has seized 
his prey, and saluted the people, who shouted Barik-Allah! ond threw them- 
selves with their faces to the ground. All the vessels of war fired constant sa- 
jutes, so that the sea seemed in a blaze ; and seven days and nights were de- 
voted to constant rejoicings.”” ‘The next day the Sultan gave audience in grand 
divan to the residents of the European powers, and received the felicitation of 
his ministers, and the adulatory odes of the court poets on his recent conquest 
A passage from one of these compositions, by Jouri, the most celebrated 'Turk- 
ish lyrist of the age, may be cited asa delectable instance of the extravagance 
of Oriental panegyric :—‘ Thou (Mourad) art the magnetic pole towards which 
the universe turns trembling, like the needle of the compass : but trembling 
not with the dread of annihilation from thy might, so much as from the earnest 
desire of laying its homage, in token of absolute submission to thy will, before 
thy august footstool !” ; 

The catastrophe of Bagdad, however, closed the long and desolating series 
of wars in which the two empires had been engaged, with the exception of short 
and hollow intervals of peace, for near a century and a half; the enervated 
Shah-Soofi shrunk from a prolonged contest with the energy and ferocity of 
Mourad ; and a Persian envoy arrived at Constantinople in September, bearing 
full powers to conclude a definitive treaty. The pacification of 1555, between 
Soliman the Magnificent and Shah Tahmasp, was assumed as the basis of the 
territorial arrangements. Eriwan was restored, as afrontier fortress, to Persia, 
which solemnly ceded in perpetuity Bagdad with its dependencies, and most of 
the other extensive territories subdued by the Turks along the eastern bounda- 
ry: and the friendly relations thus established remained undisturbed for eighty 
years, tillthe overthrow of the house of Soofi by the Affghans. But Mourad 
did not long survive to enjoy the glory of having thus victoriously terminated 
the tedious strife between the Porte and her hereditary enemy. Early in the 
ensuing year he was seized with a fever, in consequence of adebauch of wine, 
a vice with which he had been infected from the example of the renegade Per- 
sian Khan of Eriwan, Emir-Gounah, who had become, under the Turkish name 
of Yusuf-Pasha, one of his favourite associates ; and, though the strength of 
his constitution at first promised to overcome the malady, the superstitious 
dread which overwhelmed him at an eclipse of the sun in the same sign of the 
zodiac which it had occupied at his birth, gave a fatal shock to his faculties ; 
and, on Feb. 6, 1640, “‘ Sultan Mourad,” in the words of the Turkish annalist, 

‘after having been lord of the carpet (confined to his bed) for fifteen days, quit- 

ted this transitory world for the kingdom of eternity” before he had completed 

the twenty-eighth year of his age. In his last moments he gave peremptory 
orders for the death of his brother Ibrahim; but the execution of this savage 
mandate, which would have extinguished at a blow the whole Imperial family, 
was eluded by the contrivance of the officers of the palace and the Sultana- 

Walidah, and the eyes of Mourad were closed in death without his becoming 

conscious of the deception which had been practised. 

The character and reign of Mourad-Ghazi form a remarkable episode in the 
drama of Ottoman history. That he was, as Von Hammer calls him, “a ty- 
rant in the wildest acceptation of the term, a tyrant insatiable of blood and ven- 
geance,”’ appears on the first view too palpable a truth to be either denied or 
palliated. In utter recklessness of human life, and inthe sanguinary and inex- 
orable punishments which instantly followed the smallest breach of his man- 
dates, even his ancestor, Selim I., though distinguished among the descend- 
ants of Othman by the epithet of Yavooz, or Ferocious, falls far short of him: 
and the catalogue of executions and massacres which mark his reign, and par- 
ticularly the last seven years, after he had established his ascendancy over the 
Janissaries, presents an appalling register of bloodshed. Yet justice requires, 
that before we consign Mourad to execration as a sullen and brutal despot, (in 
which light the generality of European historians have represented him,) we 
should take into consideration the circumstances under which he was placed on 
the throne, and the state of the empire in the years immediately preceding and 
following his accession. By the murder of his brother Osman, (towards whom 
he is said to have felt the strong attachment of a youthful mind,) and the depo- 
sition of his uncle Mustapha, the nominal sovereignty devolved on him before he 
had passed his eleventh year ; and his boyhood was spent amid scenes of sedi- 
tion and bloodshed from the uncontrolled violence of the soldiery, in which his 
friends and ministers were repeatedly sacrificed before his eyes, and his own life 
more than once placed in the extremest peril; but he continued to cherish a 
deep and deadly thirst for vengeance on the authors of these outrages ; and 
the dissimulation which he was compelled for several years to practise, im- 
parted a character of fierce and vindictive cruelty to the retribution which he 
afterwards exacted. Still his measures of severity, though unsparing even to 
extermination, were directed principally against those guilty or suspected of 
offences against the state ; he is charged with few of those wanton and capri- 
cious acts of useless barbarity which stain the annals of th 


f Seffavean mo- 
narchs of Persia; and the new aspect which the administration 
the later years of his rule, shows that the searching and summary justice of 
the scimitar and bowstring had proved, at least for the time, an effectual reme- 
dy forthe manifold disorders which the imbecility of the sovereig So- 
liman had suffered to take root, and which had reached their climax at this junc- 


- The loss of the Turks during the siege, as reported by their own writers, amounted 
to 5000 killed, and 10,000 wounded . 
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alike of the throne of the sultan and the property of the citizen, were reduced 
to mute and awe-stricken obedience ; the spahis were reformed, and deprived 
of the public domains which they had usurped ; the profligate peculation, before 
which the interior revenues of the state had almost disappeared, was checked 
by prompt punishment of the offenders, and by the institution of anew and 
more accurate system of finance regulation—while the numerous revolts which 
had distracted the provinces, every where disappeared or were crushed, and the 
ancient frontiers were re-established by the conclusion of a triumphant peace 
with Persia. The Ottoman empire, in a word, which seemed on the eve of 
disruption at the accession of Mourad, received, under his fierce but energetic 
sway, an infusion of new life, and continued to maintain its ancient formidable 
aspect in the eyes of Europe till the end of the century, when the defeat of 
Vienna, and the disastrous war which succeeded, broke for ever the spell of 
Turkish power, and prepared the gradual but inevitable decline which marked 
its history during the course of the eighteenth century. 








ON TOYS. 


From the Westminster Review. 

Home Education. By the Author of the ‘ Natural History of Enthusi asm. 

London: Jackson and Walford. 1838. 

Toys differ from most other amusing things in that they must be handled. 

Ornaments reach the sense of beauty through the eye; toys operate only in’ 

the hand. PO 

The passion for handling is not duly appreciated. Let us give a fair inter- 

pretation to a few plain facts, aud we shall be surprised at its strength. While 

we walk through a public exhibition of the curious specimens of science and 

art, and are met at every corner with the announcement in large letters, “y ou 

are requested not to touch the articles,” or are still more peremptorily forbid- 

den by glass doors and wire gauze, we feel ourselves placed under restraint— 

we are gratified so far, but are still conscious of the beating of a streng pro- 

pensity that has been tied up. While the lust of the eye is apparently rioting 

in abundant gratification, the lust of the hand often teases and annoys the spirit 

so much, that the spectacle becomes tiresome. By discipline, the passion may 

be silenced in mature age, or at least it may become resigned to restraint, but 

mark its workings when it is allowed full freedom. In a cabinet of curiosities 

observe that Chinese lady's slipper—the sight is no doubt something, and if ac- 

companied with any information about Chinese workmanship, or about the 

cramping of the feet of the women, it may interest us; yet watch at the same 

time the promptings of a desire still unsatisfied—you take it up, thrust your 

hand into it, until the points of your fingers bulge out the toe, you bend it for 

the purpose of trying its flexibility, feel the smoothness of the inner surface in 

sympathy with the comfort of the wearer, examine the seams, and go through 

all the forms by which you would inspect a pair of new shoes. It will be quite 

obvious that the handling has led you over a much larger range and compass 
of thought than the mere sight. So with amedal or an old coin ; how utterly 

unsatisfying the bare sight of it—how grateful the handling—the turning from 

side to side between the finger and the thumb, feeling the smoothness of the 

surface and the sharpness of the edge, weighing it in the hand, and putting it 

through the whole of half-cruwn or sovereign exercise. What utter nothing- 

ness is there in the mere sight of an ancient sword ; the delight comes of un- 

sheathing and sheathing it with our own hands, and going two or three times 

through the manceuvres of fencing, stabbing, and amputating with it. This is 

indeed a luxury ; the very recollection of it refreshes the spirits. When a com- 

panion standing beside us has acuriosity in his hand whose wonders he is rela- 

ting aloud, the cry is, ‘let me see it, let me see it,” from those looking on all 

the time at the full stretch of vision; but the cry means, let me handle it; as 

the children express it, let me see it in my own hand. Any one with a sufficient 

faith in this propensity of human nature might make a fortune by an exhibition 

of rare and curious articles, accompanied with full license to handle everything. 

The tear and wear and loss of articles would only be the additional outlay of a 

shrewd speculator, that would repay itself many-fold. 

This passion for handling, strong at every period of life, receives no syste- 
matic and purposed gratification except in childhood and youth, for which toys 

are made ; and theignorance of the true origin and nature of the passion has 
led to the construction of many toys, that either serve not their end at all, or 
serve it in very small proportion to their cost. ‘The real charm of a toy,” 
says the author at the head of our article, * is derived from the power it pos- 

sesses to excite the CONCEPTIVE FACULTY ; and hence it is, that the more it 
leaves to be filled up by the imagination, the ruder it is, so much the keener 
and more lasting is the pleasure it affords.” This is a vague statement of a 
single phasis of the truth, as we shall soon see. Again, he says, ‘ Let any 
one familiar with children, analyze a child’s tranquil felicity while amusing it- 
self, for an hour or more, with nothing better than a crooked stick or a handful 
ef pebbles. What can be the bare gratification of the sense of touch or of 
the muscular power, or of the sight, which such objects can convey! it must 
be reckoned as extremely small ; nor is it possible to watch the movements 
and cuuntenance of an infant of fifteen months, or two years, whilst so engaged, 
and fall into the great error of supposing that its delights are chiefly animal. 
It is the Minn, it is the rich, grasping, and excursive human mind (such even 
in infancy,) that is at work on the poor materials of its felicity. This crooked 
stick, or these pebbles, are symbols of many things we adults do not dream of 
in such a connection ; and they suggest conceptions of things dimly recollect- 
ed, and now absent, which people the fancy in crowds, and lead it on, till the 
soul is lost in the chace."—* - A child of three years old creates for itself, 
from a stick, a stone, or a straw, a long-continued and tranquil delight ; and a 





draws ss past and forgotten ideas that are like it, or the attraction of simili- 
arity. 

ble to any common mind ; but the development of it, that is,the description of all 
that it does, or of all the operations that it sustains, could not be given in fifty 
volumes, and probably will not be completed for five centuries to come. i 
working on toys we have chiefly to do with now. Let us amplify our statement 
of it by an example. 


wheelbarrow full of apples. 
the man, the moving wheelbarrow, and the apples. 
jects drive this one altogether out of view; it comes to be as little noticed b 
the mind as if it had never been. 
barrow full of apples at rest, with a woman taking charge of it. 
ously there flashes out upon us our past image of the man and the moving ve- 
hicle ; and both are now side by side im our field of mental vision. 
of the new image that agreed in likeness with the old, namely, the wheelbarrow 
and the apples, has attracted into our present view what it resembled ; and, in 
bringing up what agreed with it, it brings up all that cohered with this part, 
namely, the motion and the man ; so that we have before us two complete im- 
ages, different in some respects, but drawn together through the attraction of 
those particulars which were identical. 
shown in this simple act. From having seen a man, a wheelbarrow, and apples, 
at one time, the three things all adhere together, and in consequence, when 
one is brought up, the other two appear with it. 
agreeing in part with this one, the agreeing portions come together, the old 
rises up upon the new, and the disagreeing appendage of the old comes up 
likewise, because of its adherence to the agreeing and attracted portion. 
that we have two images, differeat in some respects, but brought together by 
the attraction of the parts common to both. 
only twice, each of us has seen them a thousand times ; and all our different 
visions of them, with their attendant circumstances, come crowding up upon 
us any time we choose to keep the idea of them before our minds for a 
little : through the medium of the image of a few apples, we can, by the at- 
tractive power of similarity, fill our minds at any time with ideas of stalls and 
markets, fruit shops, trees and gardens, ships, school-rooms where we sat 
quartering them with a pocket-knife, dinner-tables, theatres where girls sell 
them to the audience, &c. &c. 
us, some bringing with them their pleasant, some perhaps their painful feel- 
ings, which we may experience and enjoy over and over again if we are in the 
mood for it. 


themselves to this recovery of the Past. 
drawn out by a stirring narrative or description only in this manner; there are 
brought into the present view of the mind circumstances similar to circufstan- 
ces of our past experience, on which there grew some pleasurable feelings ; 
the power of attraction acting, recovers this past experience, with all its ex- 
citement. 








boy of ten or twelve, with materials as meagre in proportion to the pleasure 
drawn from them, though of a rather different sort, such as a score or two of 
tiles, and a bundle of sticks ; or a hammer, a gimblet, and nails, will furnish 
for himself an intensity of happiness, and to which he will eagerly return day 
after day, spending hours in an employment which derives ninety-nine parts out 
of the hundred of its powerof fascination from what the mind adds to the 
tangible material of its pleasures.” 

“Munificent grand-mammas, and affluent aunts, will, in spite of remonstrance, 
continue to be good customers at the toyshop; but those who have actually 
had to do with children are well aware of the fact, that no delight is so brief as 
that caused by the possession of an elaborate and costly toy ; in truth, the 
pleasure, as to its continuance, seems generally to be in inverse proportion to 
the sumthat has been lavished on the gift. And often, in consideration of the 
kind donor's feelings, a little artifice has to be used in order to make it appear 
that the splendid article has not become an object of indifference or disgust, 
the very next day after its arrival. A crooked stick of its own finding—the 
handle of a broom—the gardener’s cast-off pruning knife,or a tin mug without a 
bottom, will be hoarded by a child and mused over, and converted to twenty 
whimsical purposes, day after day, perhaps for weeks, and certainly until after 
the toy, which cost what would have fed a poor family as long, has been consign- 
ed to the lumber-room.” 

These remarks stimulate without satisfying our curiosity; they are like 
dark hints to the effect that there is a region of mind little looked into, where 
lies much curious and instructive matter. Ourcurrent metaphysics are utter- 
ly at fault here 

We have said that the handling or toy principle exists in all periods of life 
—in the man as well as the child; a lucky thing for us, inasmuch as we can- 
not see into the mind of the child, except through its analogy to what we find in 
the man. 

These three obervations, in justification of what we intend in the present 
article will be granted :—first, by understanding the precise operation of the 
young mind upon toys, we can know what kind of toys suits it best. Secondly, 
from the analogy between the actings of childhood and those of manhood, we 
can study and understand the former in the latter. Thirdly, if this principle 
that we are discussing exists in mature life, it must show itself in a great num- 
ber of ways, and must in some degree tell upon human happiness. 

It is necessary for us first to state the great principles of mind by which toys 
act, that we may have their light with us in speaking of toys in detail , 

Some toys act merely on the intellect, and some combine intellectual action 
with various emotions. We are thus compelled to give a statement of the 
manner of working of a pretty large part of the human mind; but we have 
not to deal with the higher operations of thought, or with very complicated 
feelings, our statement may be simple, and easily understood 

The powers which God has given us wherewith to perform all our intellectual 
operations of remembering, conception, recognition, reasoning, imagining, in- 
vention, &c. are two 

Ist. The cohesion of contiguous ideas; that is, when two ideas or images 
are before the mind at the same time, they grow together, or cohere to one an- 
other ; so that, at an after period, when one is brought forward, it draws the 
other into view along with it. Thus, in le umning the name of any object, such 
as a horse, we see it before our ev¢ s, and at the same time hear the word “ horse” 
pronounced, and after sufficient repetition the sight and the sound stick to on 
another so strongly that the one can always bring up the other; the sound at 
any time brings up the visible image, and the \ sible tl 


image brings u 
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his principle can be stated in one short sentence, so as to be intelligi- 
In its 


Suppose we were to see for the first time a man moving on the street a 
An image or picture is stamped on our minds of 
In a short time other ob- 


We come up, however, to another wheel- 
Instantane- 


That part 


There is both adhesion and attraction 
When we get a new image 


So 


Instead of having seen apples 


Scene after scene of past life comes up upon 


The bringing up of past thoughts that have clung to present ones by the ad- 


hesive process, breeds of itself no emotion ; but the other power, of causing a 
past image to flash out of its oblivion upon a similar present one, produces 
every time a sensible throb of delight. 
case—the comparison of an object to something it was never likened to before, 
and which turns out a true likeness—the finding of a common peculiarity in two 
otherwise unlike things (such as diamond and charcoal)—new similes, new epi- 
thets or metaphors,—all are originated by the power of like common to like, 
and all cause a sparkle of pleasure. 
human life is made up; its amount, of course, rising with intellectual power 
and intellectual culture. 


The application of a principle to a new 


Of this pleasure part of the enjoyment of 


It is not necessary to pursue farther the statement or illustration of this 


great attractive principle, because we have no high intentions with it at present, 
and because our subject presents us with the most beautiful series of plain ex- 
amples of it that can be met with. 


Here, then, is a principle by which we can be copiously flooded with the 


past at all times, merely by the presentation to our minds of proper objects— 
things resembling some parts of the experience of the past, and by which 
the past, coming up and coinciding with the present, distils drops of purest 
pleasure. 


The pleasure thus derivable is of two kinds: First—there is the momentar 
P y 


pleasure, already mentioned, of the flash or the coincidence of the two partially 
like things ; and, second—the pleasures which the past ideas have brought up 
along with them to be enjoyed over again. 


In the 


How much is included in this reproduction or recovery of the Past! 


mere item of enjoyment, what may it not amount to! That we may have again 
the choicest moods, the ‘“ beauties of our bygone existence, restored to us by 
a small instrumentality. 
glow of warm affection; the burst, and the bound, and the dash of heroism ; the 
lofty expansion of the soul to the infinite in power, in wisdom, and love; the 
perception of beauty and art ; the sympathy with sovereign majesty, and all this 
world’s pomp and circumstance ; the strange emotions stirred by antiquity ;— 
that all these and other feelings of the Past can again and again break forth 
and possess us, without recurring to the original objects which drew them out, 
is a mighty fact which must be of vast account in our daily enjoyment. 
we making the most of it? 
a single moment wanting in enjoyment, if positive evil be absent? 
one’s whole Past furnish some green spots, some bright moment of pleasure, 
which, by a fit process, might be renewed ! 
and dull vacancy be banished from life, as our Creator intended they should 
be? 


That the past thrilling swell of admiration ; the genial 


Are 
Why, in the life of any living man, should there be 
Does not 
And might not thus dreariness 


Our poetry, fictions, narratives, what are called polite literature, address 
Our interest and affections can be 


But by practice, this art of putting us in past moods has been so 


much improved, that an artist can crowd into our present cup of delight twenty 
past experiences. 


Our emotions at human loveliness, wisdom, heroism, virtue 


in trying positions, at nature’s beauty, are sometimes all drawn up in company, 
each by its proper magnet ; and there is no limit to our luxuriating in the Past 
but the soul’s capacity. The ideal can surprise the real by taking the choicest 


realities of different periods and reviving them all at once. 
rhe pleasures of imagination and taste have been known and drawn upon in 


all ages, and in these latter times they have been greatly multiplied and dif- 
fused by human genius acting through the press; and we should not have 


been at the trouble to change the point of view from which they have been re- 
garded, or to give an old thing under a new name, did we not believe, not only 
that the recovery of the Past through the attraction of similarity is the exact 
source of them, but also, that by getting at the real fountain head, we may de- 
tect many streams issuing from it which have not been hitherto turned to the 
prgduction of human happiness. One of these neglected streams the present 
article is written to point out ; we could soon find others. We believe that the 
only use of getting at the true principle of any set of phenomena, is to see 
them better, and discover them all. 

The ill-defined faculty of memory is that generally referred to as the restorer 
of the Past. Inas far as memory arises from our first principle of intellect, 
the adhesion of contiguous ideas, its force of restoration is very slight. We 
may bring up the outlines or dry bones of an occurrence by running back me- 
moriter to the time at which it happened, but not often the fulness, and force, 
and relief with which it stirred the mind ; it is the presentation of something 
like it which re-induces these. We may recollect our visit to some grand 
scene by retracing our history till we reach the month when it happened, and 
with which, therefore, it is adhesively connected, but the feelings are not thus 
evoked again. Let, however, a nearly similar scene be presented to the 
mind, either by a reality, by a painting, or a good verbal description, and then 
the old one flashes out before us, complete in its filling up, and its beauty act- 
ing on us its former effect. The strange and striking revival, in all their first 
freshness, of scenes of life long gone by, takes place through the agency of 
some image flitting across the mind, very similar to one of those past, and prov- 
ing the magnet which draws it again upon the stage. Adhesion, or vulgar me- 
mory, has lost all power over these scenes. 

Dr. Chalmers, in his late work on Parochial Economy, tells an anecdote of a 
gentleman, who, on a boisterous day of wind and rain, paid a glazier to repair 
all the broken windows of the poor hovels in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 
This act of benevolence will probably recur to us again with great force when 
we hear the rain pelting our windows; and with still more certainty will it re- 
cur when the similitude is made complete by our seeing it pelting the broken 
and clouted windows of crazy dwellings. Few people can recollect their sto- 
ries or experiences except by the force of their similarity to something put in 
their present view Hence the common preface to an anecdote—* That’s like 
a thing that occurred to me, or that I have heard of ’—‘* Your speaking of a 
narrow escape from drowning, put me in mind of a fright that I got in the same 
iain 

We are now to expound Toys as one set of the magnets of the pleasure- 
and to show that the use of them may be much extended, and 
ie happier for it. ; 

It is an allowed fact, that the Creator has been pleased to annex high plea- 
surable emotions to the infant's first perceptions of the material world. Image 
ifter image, as each new one falls upon the mind, causes perpetual effusions 
therefore be 1e- 
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irded as the earliest enjoyment of intellect 

Next in order succeeds that class of intellectual enjoyments springing from 

etition and identification and the restoration of the Past When an object 
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ing swallowed up in succeeding clearer copies must, in infancy as well as in 
mature life, be 1 process full of gratification. It is only after the twentieth 
time that the sight of the household cat gives out all its pleasure. Every suc- 
ceeding view, by bringing up the images and the excitement of past appear- 
ances, is attended with the sum total of the emotion of all preceding ; until 
that point is reached when further accumulation ceases, and the palling effect of 
the repetition of a merely intellectual image begins to wear down the intensity 
of the feeling. ; Pr 

By the help of the above principles of mind, we may conjecture the process 
going on in the childish brain when its falls to toying—with astick and a few 
smooth pebbles, for example. In the first place, the mancuvres which the 
child goes through, of striking the pebbles with the stick, may give it imagery 
altogether new, and thus evoke the pleasure proper to novelty. Or, in the 
next place, these motions may, by the force of similarity, restore images of 
operations previously witnessed, such as beating down the fire with the poker, 
the striking of a table or chair with a spoon or stick, or any similar operations 
performed by nurses or elder children for its amusement. The rapid raising 
and lowering of the stick may recall the pleasing imagery impressed by the 





dancing up and down in the arms which children are copiously treated to. 
The noise of the strokes is pleasant ; and the effect of a lucky blow in dispers- 
ing the pebbles may recall a whole host of past pleasurable experiences to an 
infant mind. There is a primary delight in its own exertions which this brings 
strongly out ; there is the delight in every image of activity, life, and motion, 
and the shifting of scenery ; the stones, as lying close to ether, would be the 
magnet of one kind of past images, their scattering would quickly form ano- 
ther, and lead to new coincidences of the past and present. In mature age an 
object appears as one clearly defined thing, which brings up only such 
images as exactly resemble it; but in the child images are vague | 
and assume various forms, each of which is suggestive or attractive 
of its own likeness in the Past ; hence there is more intellectual life and enjoy- | 
ment, in proportion to the materials, in early life. With us, reason constrains | 
the mind into certain limited channels, and though our faculties are stronger, 
and our Past more copious than the child’s, yet the child probably riots among 
coincidences, and the already experienced pleasure of the Past, more profusely 
than we do. 

Give a child a shut box, and it will probably examine it all round, and in a 
very short time toss it away. The sight gratified for a little, but a change of 
image was desired, and this was the most obvious method of procuring a 
change. By this act the child brings up the consciousness of exertion ; and 
the sight of a moving thing reproduces former images of motion and activi- 
ty. Show it that the box opens, and it resumes the study of it—shuts it it- 
self, opens it again, thus reverting from image to image, and delighting in the 
transformation as the work of its own hands. It will now be long ere it resort 
to the extreme step of throwing it away, and secking it back to throw it away 
again. From this and all other observations on childhood, we can see that a 
toy, which has nothing moveable or changeable about it, is a very imperfect 
thing ; it has little source of thought in it. With a finely-finished ornamental 
toy—an effigy of a man, adog, or bird, a child will not lose much time ere it 
treat it as it would a stick, or a spoon, or an old canister, viz., beat the table 
with it to produce melody and the ideas of life, and motion, and self-exertion— 
toss it away—or apply it to its mouth to restore part of the pleasure of sucking 
the breast. 

It is a very common error to confound toys with ornaments in amusing 
children. We heara nurse, on holding up a pretty bauble to an infant, ex- 
claiming, ‘See such a pretty thing,” as if the child’s capacity of enjoyment 
as yet contained nothing but a love of dazzle. It is common, too, to present 
to the eye what is not given inte the hand,—a very thankless indulgence. 
The sense of beauty and of nice imitation are of late growth. What child- 
hood needs is, copiousness of images, resembling, and fit for restoring, those 
broad, palpable ideas which it has been able to gain,—-to keep the faculty of 
identification and recovery of the Past working all day long. It is thus pre- 
paring itself for the highest operations of intellect in mature life. By indulging 
it in noises and rapid motions of all kinds, we are, besides breeding happi- 
ness, cultivating ideas of activity, bustle and life, which are the foundation of 
the habits of the smart, active workman or man of business, the animated, ra- 
pid, vehement orator, or the stake-all enthusiast. 

That the power of intellect, by which one thing attracts another like it, im- 
proves by exercise, besides enriching the mind with a vast number of combined 
and mutually illuminated images, we can have no doubt. It is not easy to 
prove from facts that it does so. But every other force of the human sys- 
tem that we know of improves by exercise. The other faculty of intellect, | 
adhesion of contiguous ideas, we know can be much strengthened ; from sce- | 
ing that routine, memory can be easily increased. But the attractive facul- 
ty is the nobler of the two, and its strength marks the greatness and original- 
ity of amind. Whereas, too, the exercise of adhesive memory is nothing but 
dull exhausting labour, the attraction of the past to the present is continually 
effusing delight. ‘This faculty may be kept in action from morn to night ; in- 
stead of fatiguing, it produces a cheerful flow of spirits, the truest preservative 
of health and soundness of mind 

Let the infant be indulged in toys to the very utmost. Provide for it those 
that are transformable and moveable especially—anything jointed, a blunt 
scissors, a folding knife, or the like, a box into which you may inclose some 
trinket to rattle with, and give occupation in opening and shutting—anything 
in the form of a syringe or telescope, that can be drawn out and in—chains 
and strings suspending things. Besides transformable and moveable things 
we can have sets of two or three separate articles, a little rod with rings on it, 
or any modification of combinables. ‘Then, the apparatus of noise—things to 
strike the table, chair, or floor, or to tinkle on one other. Also, balls and pro- 
jectiles of all sorts. Most salutary and invigorating both to mind and body is 
the exercise of throwing. Lastly, lead the infant at the earliest opportunity 
into imitation. Call its attention to certain little processes and ma- 
nipulations with its toys, till it have acquired an ideal of them which its 
seeks to realize for itself. This is one of the finest sources of pleasure, and a 
noble product of the attractive faculty. To enter the child upon this is to 
commence both its education and the training of its faculties to undergo educa- 
tion. 

Hitherto we have spoken of childhood from the first moment of toyhood to 
two years or so. We shall now take a stride to the boy or girl between six and 
ten, in whom we find new modifications of the same principles 

In expounding this era, we shall, as in the former instance, first produce a 
few examples of the things delighted in, noting what are the essential princi- 
ples of the pleasure. Some of the things which amused the child continue to 
amuse the boy, but the improvement of his faculties and the enlargement of 
his Past make him lay chief stress on a higher order of apparatus. ns 

In boyhood the delight in contrivance, in all kinds of artificer’s work, in the 
changes made on things by manual operations, is most intense. When the 
boy of six or seven goes into a carpenter's shop, and sees a workman bring in 
from his wood-yard a deal board, and learns that he is to make a table with it, 
how engrossing is the interest with which he regards every step of the process 
—how impatient at those operations of nice, accurate squaring or hypercritical 
planing, which, not appearing essential, look like needless delays—how anxious 
to be present at every great decisive step, such as the fastening of two or three 
breadths of the plank together, or the screwing in of the legs! So, when the 
foundation of a house is chalked out, what delight is felt on the arrival of the 
first cart-load of stones or lime that is laid down; it is looked on as a most sa- 
tisfactory indication that the work is seriously begun. Then the rearing of 
the walls goes on for some time, and the process of laying stone upon stone by 
repetition loses a little of its interest, and the anxiety is on the stretch for the 
appearance of windows ; the workmen are persevering so long with dead wall, 
that there is an apprehension that these may be forgotten. The walls rise, and 
now to be absent from the grand step of beginning to erect the roof is a de- 
cided calamity ; to avert which the young observer, day after day, stays till 
the last stroke of the school-hour, and a minute or two longer ; but, oh! how | 
lazy the men are, they don’t seem to be beginning yet, and away the little thing 
must run, agitated by disappointment from behind and terror from before. 

For the recovery to the mind of gratifications of a passion so intense, it is 
plain that many schemes will be tried—the breaking of complicated toys to see 
their inner working, and reconstruct them—the weighing in scales—the build- 
ing of houses, either within door, by books and c 
of doors, with stones, mud, clods, bos 
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—the construction of ships to sail in pools ; 
and, oh! the delight of seeing one of these moving from side to side c the 


wind, like a true ship acted on by an invisible and etherial and not a rude ma- 
terial agent, braving nobly the rippling of the pool, and while inclined to one 
side by the force of the breeze, sailing all the more majestically for it. Here 
there is a noble coincidence of one’s own handiwork and property with the great 
stirring ideal of a true ship riding on the broad sea ; 


The realization of striking ideals is the strongest ambition of boyhood. Many 
of its sports are of an imitative character, such as the acting of soldiers, rob- 
bers, and police officers, to which the mind is powerfully excited after reading 
tales of war, marauding, or heroism. Students’ guides, introductory lectures, 
recommendations of useful knowledge, biographies, act upon youtt 
the ideals which they present of great le : 
mounting impossibilities. 


1 strongly by 
arming, great genius, and industry sur- 


Toys properly adapted to this principle must be apparatus for imitating what 
boyhood is stirred with, and is able to imitate. A box full of pieces of wood of 
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the age of using themfis reached, especially if, from proximity to workshops, 
the mind has been stimulated by the sight of carpenter's work. It is proper to 
divert the attention from impracticable attempts, such as constructing a steam- 
engine, a watermill, or a full-rigged ship. In out-door work the imitation of 
the gardener, builder, and trencher, may be permitted. The digging of pits 


deep enough to conceal one’s body altogether, and make a kind of abyss that | 


would demand no small courage and strength to gain the earth’s surface from, 
recovers to the youthful mind many a strange feeling, and has a kind of deep 
tragic interest. 

Sense of all sorts are the delight of boys ; and in solitude many a pleasant 
moment is spent in handling and counting the marbles, or other articles staked. 
The dreariness of school-hours is much relieved by handling even in the pockets 
these precious mementoes ; they bring up to the mind the vivid pictures of past 
games ; and when rigid parents argue for the leaving of all these things at 
home, they proceed upon the fallacy of supposing that they serve their ends 
only on the arena of the playground, and the reluctance with which the 
pockets are emptied shows that the mere argument has not been told. 

It is impossible to calculate the amount of strength given to the young fa- 
culties through the magnetism of toys; it is probably more than that derived 
from any other quarter for the first seven years of life. The youth ought al- 
ways to be seeing and handling something, and all varieties of things. ‘To re- 
store to him as much of his past imagery as possible, is to give pure intellec- 
tual and emotional-delight, and exercise in him that great faculty which sustains 
the highest exertions of mind. 

Girlish passions are more limited in scope than those of the boy. The 
young girl is not inspired by the same ideals as her brother, but it is essential to 
her present happiness and future mental vigour that she should have ideals, and 
realise them too. Whether the clothing and nursing of dolls is not made too 
much of we shall not say, but we have our doubts. We are certain, however, 


that the future character is largely determined by the early operations of intel- | 


lect ; and therefore we believe that any important change in the education of 
the female mind must begin in the regulation of the early visions and ideals, 
and the toys by which these and all past imagery are repeated in the mind's 
view 

It is a monstrous miscalculation in education when we refer the great process 
of mental improvement to the hour or two a day in which a constrained atten- 
tion to book learning is kept up, and call the other eight or ten hours of the 
strong excitement of feeling and flow of intellect—play, sport, trifling, mere 
passing of time. A truer estimate would be, that the latter is to the former in 
effect upon the future being as a hundred to one. While the instructor in 
primers is making the young scholar attach sounds to letters, syllables, and 
words, by the operation of the adhesive faculty, where does he suppose is the 
other great faculty by which, reasoning, imagination, and invention are to be 
sustained, getting fitting exercise? All that he gives it would not endow a boy 
of ten with the sagacity of a terrier. On the play-ground, in the streets and 
fields, gazing at shop-windows, and getting stolen views at mechanics at their 
work, amid the trinkets and lumber and household operations of home, whether 
rich or poor, by all the forms of trifling that the school discipline allows— 
swinging the legs to and fro, running the toes along the seams of the floor, 
picking at the nail heads of the forms, scratching the desks with pins, studying 
the airs of the master, curling the leaves of the lesson book (the destruction of 
which perhaps shows more mind than its preservation,) and in a boundless va- 
riety of circumstances, both natural and eccentric, is this great faculty, the 
glory of our nature, making its unobserved way amid frowns and rebukes and 
blows, and all kinds of obstructions, taken under care of Providence like the 
foundling and the outcast, until at last it is acknowleged as the greatest mark 
of honourable distinction belonging tohumanity. The education of the youth- 
ful mind understood in this enlightened age !—it is only beginning to be stu- 
died. If the day ever come when the parent will see in the conversion of a 
forbidden, and formerly unnoticed and indifferent article, into a toy, as desira- 
ble an operation as the teacher sees in the comprehension of a truth, we shall 
then say that the science of education has progressed.—[ Remainder next 
week.] 





PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE. 

A Pilgrimage to Auvergne, from Picardy to Le Velay. By Louisa Stuart Cos- 
tello, author of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines.”’ 2 vols. 
8vo. R. Bentley. 
Pleasant, light, lively, and observant, Miss Costello skirs the country round, 

and, like a bee or butterfly, with a touch and go, extracts the materials for her 

collected treasures, and forthwith brings them to the mart in due form. More 


° 1 | 
readable volumes can hardly be imagined ; the agreeable taking place of the 


substantial, and a certain feminine spirit gracefully pervading the whole. Au- 
vergne, the J/ocale of her present ramble, is not so much visited by English 
tourists as to be hackneyed ; and its traits of manners, antiquities, landscape- 
scenery, and other attributes, are sufficiently varied and interesting to afford 
abundance for entertaining description and remark to so accomplished a pen as 
that of our fair countrywoman. ‘To follow her route is uncalled for; and to 
speak of the popular style in which she clothes her thoughts, unnecessary,— 
since her preceding publications have told the public how well she can 
paint what she has seen. A single extract or two may therefore satisfy our 
purpose in this instance, and be received as sufficient illustration of the new 
work, At Coucy we are informed— 

“That in the time of the famous warrior Enguerrand de Coucy, by whom 
the chateau was built in the eleventh century, a lion desolated the country far 
and near. A hermit, who lived in one of the forests adjacent, finding that the 
prayers, usually efficacious in such cases, produced no diminution of the rava- 
ges caused by the savage animal, solicited the knight’s assistance to rid the 
neighbourhood of this scourge. Armed cap-d-pie, the knight sallied forth, 
guided by the holy man: they had not long entered the forest, when, at a sud- 
den turn, as they approached a pile of grey rocks half concealed by trees, the 
hermit uttered an exclamation of fear, and pointed, trembling, to some object 
immediately before them. At the same instant a hideous roar announced the 
savage, who, asif aware of the hostile intentions of the pair, had come to meet 
them sooner than they expected. Enguerrand drew forth his trusty sword ; 
and, as he received the attack of the monster, called out, with a smile, to his 
terrified companion, ‘ Ha, ha—vous me l’avez de trop prés montré!’ <A furi- 
ous combat ensued, which ended in the defeat of the lion, who was slain, and 
the country delivered from his violence. In memory of this event, the pious 
knight founded a monastery on the spot, to which he gave the name of Pré- 
montré, and caused to be represented over the entrance to his new chateau, 
carved in stone, the battle between himself and the lion, which can. still be 
traced. There existed, till of late, that is, till the destruction of the great and 
powerful abbey of Prémontré, a ceremony called La Féte des Rissoles. The 
abbot of Prémontré was obliged every year, on this day, to send a man-at- 
arms, mounted on a horse, fully caparisoned, bearing a wheat-imeasure to the 
Lord of Coucy, filled with rissoles, a sort of fried condiment, commonly eat- 
en by the people; a dog, with a rissole in his mouth, preceded the procession 
which accompanied the man-at-arms. ‘There were some quaint observances re- 
specting the conduct of the horse, which decided whether he should be for- 
feited to the Lord of Coucy, or whether the abbot should gain a sum instead. 
The lion, in effigy, was placed in a conspicuous position; and to him the man- 
at-arms did homage.” 

Soissons affords a fair example of the writer’s skill in combining historical re- 
collections with existing circumstances, and enlivening her account with legend- 
ary lore. 

“Here Beckett, the English archbishop, passed three nights in orison, in the 
churches of Notre Dame and St. Medard, after which he departed towards 
Vezelay, whence he proposed to launch his excommunications on the day of 
pentecost. Six centuries after this a chapel was shewn in St. Jean des Vignes, 
where Thomas the sainted had celebrated mass, and which, after his murder, 
had been dedicated to him. But the manufacturers of Soissons never dream 


site of edifices where such strange doings abounded. ‘ Tout ca ce sont des 
choses de la religion, qu’on ne connait pas maintenant,’ is the reply to any in- 
quiry on these auld-warld subjects. The armies of the Huguenots of 1567 


Statues, paintings, ornaments, were destroyed wherever they were met with ; 
large fires were made in the churches, into which the archives and precious vo- 
lumes were thrown by the pitiless soldiery ; all the gold and silver melted on 


bag, covered with gold lace, were conveyed by water to the dwelling of the tai- 
lor of they abbey of St. Medard, who brought the precious sack to the abbess of 
Notre Dame. By the wit and presence of mind of this lady some of the rich- 
es of the abbey of St. Crépin were rescued. She obtained permission to carry } 
away what remained of provisions ; and her agents contrived to fill vessels with \ 
jewels, relics, and papers, which were placed in barrels between barrels of wine, | 
end thus carried off by the drunken soldiery themselves to Notre Dame. All | 
that was then spared has since been sacrificed ; and the only surprise is, that 
after such devastation carried on for centuries, any vestige of antiquity can be | 
found. The following anecdote of the youth of Louis XV. is related at Soissons. | 
Languet de Gersey, a protégé of Madame de Maintenon, had been appointed 
bishop of Soissons, and received the young king Louis XV. on the occa- | 





all sizes and thin pliable wire might contain materials of endless construction, 
Boys folding-knives, chisels, gimblets, nails, a hammer, and small hand-saw, 
with a twelve inch-rule, and a rude square and plummet, may be allowed when 


sion of his passing through on his way to be crowned at Reims. He was a finish- | 
ed courtier, having passed his youth ‘ dans les antechambres des dames du palais,” | 
and spared no cost or trouble to please his illustrious guest : so well did he suc- 
ceed, that on the king’s return from Reims he remained three days longer with 


of these things, content with their new and comfortable houses, built upon the 


paid but little respect to the beautiful fabrics, which were the boast of Soissons. | 
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the merry and obliging bishop. On this occasion a scene took place more 
childish than dignified, in which Lonis played a distinguished part. Illumina- 
tions, fire-works, triumphal arches, and loads of bonbons, were prepared for the 
| royal child and his court. He was taken out into the balcony of the garden of 

the bishop’s palace to present himself to the children of Soissons, who were as- 
sembled there to behold him, when, on a sudden, a hundred rabbits were driven 
into the enclosure,who began to scamper in every direction to conceal themselves, 
while a peal of fire-arms and the ascent of numerous rockets added to the bustle 
and cedlaiin. The delighted children, uttering loud cries, forgot ina moment 
the presence of the king, and rushed off in hot pursuit from hedge to hedge. 
Louis could not behold this scene unmoved ; he escaped from his party, darted 
down the grand staircase, and in a moment was amongst the laughing and vo- 
ciferous group. With equal ardour he followed the chase, until, having suc- 
ceeded in capturing one of the unfortunate animals,he returned in triumph to his 
somewhat scandalised attendants, holding his struggling prisoner by 
the ears. All the children, having managed to be equally successful, 
were afterwards introduced to his majesty, each grasping his prize; 
and much and long was the laughter on the occasion, doubtless to 
the infinite gratification of the reverend prelate, whose fortunate plan had so 
much amused his guest. ‘The next day Louis, anxious for a new opportunity of 
distinguishing himself in mischief, slipped away from his people, quitted the 
palace, and got into the cathedral, where he met an aged canon, to whom he 
expressed his desire to mount to the top of the tower. The old man hastened 
to conduct him to the steps which lead to the great bells ; the king in an instant 
sprang up to them, and got to the summit before his guide had reached half 
way. ‘There he suspended himself to the cord of a bell which was never 
rung but in case of fire, and, ringing it with all his might, cried out, at the very 
highest pitch of his voice, ‘ Fire! fire!’ An alarm was spread throughout the 
town ; and while the inhabitants were seeking in all quarters to discover where 
the conflagration had broken out, the officers of the king, his governor, and all 
| the court, were in consternation at the absence of their royalcharge. At last 
| he was found at the ringer’s place, and rescued from the perilous situation in 
| which he had placed himself; for it was a mere chance that he had not fallen 
| through one of the numerous yawning openings of the old gallery. He gave 
| the terrified bell-ringer a silver cup, engraved with the arms of France, in 
| return for having usurped his post ; and on his return many years afterwards to 
| Soissons with the dauphin, he related this escapade, and forbade him to visit 

the tower, from the dangers of which he had escaped. Although so much that 

is antique in Soissons had disappeared, yet superstition preserves a few legends 
| still; and that attached to the Rue de Montrevers once held so high a place, 
| that it ought not to be neglected in an account of the town. About the end of 

the seventh century lived St. Wouél, or Wodoél, or Hoel; he was a simple 

monk, who had left his native Welsh or Scotch mountains on a pious pilgrimage, 

and had sought Notre Dame de Soissons, where he attached himself to the 

service of the holy men of the abbey; but in order te live more retired, and 

pass his existence in more abstracted contemplation, he chose a cell near the 

walls of the town,where he became an example of sanctity and devotion. The 

Abbess Hildegarde, who looked upon him with the utmost veneration, was ac- 

customed to send him his daily repast on a silver dish. Woél, in the benevo 

lence of his heart, gave his dinner toa poor man, who not only devoured it, 
| but disappeared with the costly dish, leaving the pious anchorite to the anger 
| of the abbess, who would not credit his account of its being stolen. 





Over- 
whelmed with her reproaches, he prostrated himself with humility, without re- 
plying a word; then rising up he took his staff, quitted his retreat, and recom- 
menced his pilgrimage, w hich he continued for nine long years, meeting by the 
way with numerous adventures. During this time, the devil, taking advantage 
of the absence of the holy recluse, established himself as absolute master of the 
| town of Soissons. He chose his domicile in a cavern inthe Rue de Montre- 
vers ; and from thence was in the habit of issuing forth, maltreating, and some- 
times carrying off whoever of the passers-by was so unlucky as to be thirteenth. 
| A servant of the abbey, too bold and too incredulous, resolved to dare the ad- 
| venture, and passed the thirteenth. The evil one did not carry him off : but 
| entering into his body, tormented him in so furious a manner, that the poor man 
| had no rest night or day. In his agony he repeated without ceasing, the 

words ‘Woué! Woué!’ Every one was aware that he called upon Wouel to 

help him; but the difficulty was where to find that holy man, who had been so 
| unjustly banished by false accusation. It so happened that at this very period 

the saint had embarked in a vessel, which was to convey him back to his 
| own country; but being wrecked on the coast of Gaul, an angel visited him, 

and desired him to go and finish his days at Nétre Dame de Soissons. He obey- 

ed; and scarcely had he arrived, when he was entreated to afford relief to 
the possessed man. His prayers soon drove the devil from his hold, and the 
man was delivered from his power; but not content with this, Wouél resolved 
to seek the enemy in his cave. 


| 
| 
| 





Accordingly, accompanied by twelve indi- 
viduals of the convent, all in a state of grace, he advanced towards the spot, 
| being himself the thirteenth. The devil, nothing doubting that he should gain 
| a victim, instantly rushed from his hiding-place, and pounced upon the holy 
| man : instead, however, of succeeding iu overpowering him, he found his own 
| strength gone, and fell at the feet of Wouéla captive. The saint lost no time, 
but hurried him to the very bottom of the river Aisne, where his prayers im- 
prisoned him beneath the Tour Lardier, afterwards called La Tour du Diable 
| Wouél then, anxious to keep a secret eye on a prisoner of such importance. 
| resolved to take up his abode in the tower, where he remained to the end of his 
life. The father of ill was not, however, tranquil in his watery dungeon, but from 
| time to time revolted ; and,by his efforts to escape,the tower became the theatre of 
| struggles and combats worthy of St. Anthony. One stormy night, when all 
was dark and gloomy, andthe wind howled fearfully round the old tower, 
while the waves of the Aisne were troubled with unusual violence, the saint 
sat reading at his desk, where he had been for many hours. Sleep 
surprised him ; and at length his head fell on his clasped hands, and he became 
unconscious of all around him. It was then that the rest of the inhabitants of 
Soissons were suddenly awakened by a savage howl; and many of them, rush- 
ing totheir casements, beheld an appalling sight. The whole river seemed on 
fire; the high tower sent forth tongues of flame, which darted into the black 
clouds above it; on the topmost turret stood a tall dark figure tossing to and 
fro a burning torch, and leaping and shouting amongst the flames. It appeared 
certain that the pious Wouél must fall a prey to the wicked designs of his ene- 
my, when he was suddenly seen, by the fire-light on the tower, struggling with 
the foe, who had nearly overcome him, when a bright flash illumined the whole 
sky, and an angel appeared hovering, with shining wings, over the building 
The angel, descending quickly, caught the saint from amidst the burning ruins 
at the moment that part of the turret fell on which the devil stoud ; he was 
precipitated once more into the abyss, and Wouél found himself seated ina 
bower of flagrant flowers and shrubs, in an island of the river, the waters flow- 
ing gently at his feet; day breaking with a flood of golden light ; the flames of 
the tower were extinguished ; and nothing was heard but a hoarse roar beneath 
to tell that the evil one was again a captive. Every year since then, long after 
the death of the holy man, but on the anniversary, the chaplain of the abbey 
read from the top of the Tour Lardies the exorcism, which was used by Wouel 
to keep the devil indurance ; and there he remained inert and conquered in his 
dismal and damp oubliette. It was only in 1755 that a Jansenist bishop, hold- 
ing in contempt these observances, and much to the scandal of the monks of 
Notre Dame and the religious people of Soissons, suppressed the ceremony al- 
together. As might be expected, the devil, no longer kept in awe, recom- 
| menced his old practices, and was soon reinstated in the Rue de Montrevers. 
Very shortly after this, a young pupil of the college was missing for several 
days, and no doubt was entertained that he had become the prey of the design- 
mg one. He had been scen to enter the fatal street, but not to return from it! 
Terror was at its height; the town was up in arms; not an old woman could 
keep in her house ; not a mother but locked up her son,—when the object of all 
this anxiety made his appearance to the amazement of every one. His clothes 
were torn, it is true ; but he said it was with brambles in the woods,where he had 
been wandering ; his lips were black, but he confessed to having indulged in 
blackberries and plums; and the only consequences which resulted from the 
| event were a sound whipping, which the young hero received for having played 
| the truant. Nothing more was said about the devil from that time; and if he 
remained in the Rue Montrevers, he kept himself quiet till the great revolu- 
tion, when he no doubt took his revenge. At that period disappeared the little 
| baton of St. Wouél, preserve d in the treasures of Notre Dame, which had the 
virtue of extinguishing fire. On the 5th of February, the day consecrated to 





’ the memory of the saint, it was customary to perform a solemn promenade in 
the spot, and little left but a wreck of the fine buildings given up to them as a| the interior of the abbey, and make the sign of the cross with this relic near all 
spoil. Nevertheless the ashes of St. Gregory, enclosed in a white damask } 


” 


the chimneys, in order to charm them against fire. 
The volumes are full of such pleasing matter, and will gratify all readers of 
taste and intelligence. 








MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELU- 
SIONS. VOL. III. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

Mr. Mackay has added another curious and pleasing volume to the two which 


| were so well received by the public last year; and we see no good cause why 
| ' 4 


he should not continue the series through many more ; for there have been po- 
pular delusions enow to fill a library, and there are abundant sources whence 
to trace and describe them in this agreeable manner. The three topics brought 
together and treated of inthe present sequel are : the Alchymists, book i., about 


250 pages ; Fortune-telling, book ii., about 120; and the Magnetisers, to the 
end 


| To expect much of absolute novelty in productions of the sort would be ab- 
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gurd: but when a writer like Mr. Mackay puts all the marked features of the 


case together in a striking and lively way, and, as it were, concentrates the 
scattered rays through his literary prism into a vivid and highly-coloured repre- 
sentation, we are charmed with the exhibition, and give our meed of praise ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Mackay’s are not dissolving views. 

To the alchymists, from Geber to Cagliostro, we shall have nothing to say, 
except that the account of the last-mentioned astounding impostor might have 
afforded more remarkable matter. His correspondence with Morande, editor 
of the Courrier de l’Europe,* when in England for the second time, in 1786, 
after his release from the Bastile for the famous intrigue of the Diamond Neck- 
lace, is full of laughable particulars, and his challenge of him to a —, 
match at breakfast, in the highest tone of the satirical and ludicrous. “ Je 
yous invite,” he writes, “a déjeuner pour le neuvieme novembre prochain, a 
neuf heures de matin. Vous fournirez le vin et tous les accessoires ; mol, Je 
fournirai seulement un plat de ma fagon ; ce sera un petit cochon de lait, engraissé 
selon ma méthode. Deux heures avant le déjeuner je vous le présenterai en vie, 
bien gras et bien portant. Vous vous chargerez de le faire tuer et de la faire appré- 
ter, et je n’en approcherai plus jusqu’aa moment ou on le servira sur la table. 
Vous le couperez vous-méme en quatre parties égales, vous choisirez celle qui 
flattera le plus votre appétit, et vous me servirez celle que vous jugerez a pro- 

s. Le lendemain de ce déjeuner, il sera arrivé de quatre choses Pune : ou 
nous serons morts tous les deux ; Ou nous ne serons morts nl Pun ni l’autre : 
ou je serai mort, et vous ne le serez pas ; Ou vous serez mort, et je ne le seral 

as. Sur ces quatre chances, je vous en donne trois, et je parie 5000 guinees 
(125,000 fr.) que le lendemain du déjeuner vous serez mort, et que je me por- 
terai bien. Vous conviendrez qu’on ne peut pas étre plus beau joueur, et qu il 
faut nécessairement on que vous acceptiez le pari, ou que vous COnVERICS que 
vous étes un ignorant, et que vous avez sot/ement plaisante sur un fait qui n’était 
sas de votre compétence. Si vous acceptez le pari, je dépose incontinent les 
5000 guinées chez le banquier qu'il vous plaira de choisir.” 

And in a subsequent letter he makes the following bitter and biting retort : 
“Vous refusez le déjeuner auquel je vous invite, et vous me proposez de faire 
remplir votre place par un animal carnivore! Ce n'est pas la mon compte. 
Unsemblable convive ne vous représenterait que tres imparfaitement. Ou 
trouveriez-vous un animal carnivore qui fat parmi les animaux de son espéce ce 
que vous étes parmi les hommes . , ' , 

Of magnetisers we have had so much of late in every species of publica- 
tion, that we will also refrain from meddling with Mr. Mackay’s coup dail ; 
and endeavour to give our readers a taste of his condition by an extract from 
the chapter on Fortune-telling. Here Lilly, Nostradamus, &c., figure in this 
astrological category ; and instances are mentioned of their pretended powers. 
But Mr. M. continues— 

‘‘ A much more remarkable story is told of an astrologer, who lived in Ro- 
magna, in the fifteenth century, and whose name was Antiochus Tibertus. At 
that time nearly all the petty sovereigns of Italy retained such men in their ser- 
vice ; and Tibertus having studied the mathematics with great success at Paris, 
and delivered many predictions, some of which, for guesses, were not deficient 
in shrewdness, was taken into the household of Pandolfo di Malatesta, the 
sovereign of Rimini. His reputation was so great, that his study was continual- 
ly thronged, either with visiters who were persons of distinction, or with clients 
who came to him for advice, and in a short time he acquired a considerable for- 
tune. Notwithstanding all these advantages, he passed his life miserably, and 
ended it on the scaffold. The following story afterwards got into circulation, 
and has been often triumphantly cited by succeeding astrologers as an irrefra- 
gable proof of the truth of their science. It was said, that long before he 
died, he uttered three remarkable prophecies, one relating to himself, another 
to his friend, and the third to his patron, Pandolfo di Malatesta. ‘The first de- 
livered was that relating to his friend, Guido di Bogni, one of the greatest cap- 
Guido was exceedingly desirous to know his fortune, and 
so importuned Tibertus, that the latter consulted the stars, and the lines on his 
palm, to satisfy him. He afterwards told him with a sorrowful face, that, ac- 
cording to all the rules of astrology and palmistry, he should be false- 
ly suspected by his best friend, and should lose his life in consequence 
Guido then asked the astrologer if he could foretell his own fate: upon 
which Tibertus again consulted the stars, and found that it was de- 
creed from al! eternity that he should end his days on the scaffold. Ma- 
latesta, when he heard these predictions, so unlikely to all present appearance 
to prove true, desired his astrologer to predict his fate also; and to hide noth- 
ing from him, however unfavourable it might be. Tibertus complied, and told 
his patron, at that time one of the most flourishing and powerful princes of 
Italy, that he should suffer great want, and die at last like a beggar in the com- 
mon hospital of Bologna. And so it happened in all three cases, Guido di 
Bogni was accused by his own father-in-law, the Count di Bentivoglio, of a 
treasonable design to deliver up the city of Rimini to the papal forces, and 
was assassinated afterwards, by order of the tyrant Malatesta, as he sat at 
the supper-table, to which he had been invited in all apparent friendship. The 
astrologer was, at the same time, thrown into prison, as being concerned in the 
treason of his friend. He attemptedto escape, and had succeeded in letting 
himself down from his dungeon-window into a moat, when he was discovered 
by the sentinels This being reported to Malatesta, he gave orders for his ex- 
ecution on the following morning. Malatesta had at this time no remembrance 
of the prophecy, and his own fate gave him no uneasiness ; but events were 
silently working its fulfilment. A conspiracy had been formed, though Guido 
di Bogni was innocent of it, to deliver up Rimini to the pope ; and all the ne- 
cessary measures having been taken, the city was seized by the Count de Va- 
lentinois. In the confusion, Malatesta had barely time to escape from his pa- 
lace in disguise. He was pursued from place to place by his enemies, aban- 
doned by all his former friends, and finally by his own children. He at last 
fell ill of a languishing disease at Bologna ; and nobody caring to afford him 
shelter, he was carried to the hospital, where he died. The only thing that de- 
tracts from the interest of this remarkable story is the fact that the prophecy 
was made after the event.” 

Of dreams we are succinctly told :— 

‘**Onero-criticisin, or the art of interpreting dreams, is a relic of the most 
remote ages, which has subsisted through all the changes that moral or physical 
revolutions have operated in the world. The records of five thousand years 
bear abundant testimony to the universal diffusion of the belief, that the skilful 
could read the future in dreams. ‘The rules of the art, if any existed in an- 
cient times, are not known: but in our day, one simple rule opens the whole 
secret. Dreams, say all the wiseacres in Christendom, are to be interpreted 
by contraries. Thus, if you dream of filth you will acquire semething value- 
able ; if you dream of the dead, you will hear news of the living; if you 
dream of gold and silver, you run a risk of being without either; and if you 
dream you have many friends, you will be persecuted by many ene- 
mies. The rule, however, does not hold good in all cases. It is fortunate to 
dream of little pigs, but unfortunate to dream of big bullocks. If you dream 
you have lost a tooth, you may be sure that you will shortly lose a friend ; and 
if you dream that your house is on fire, you will receive news from a far coun- 
try. If you dream of vermin, it is a sign that there will be sickness in 
your family ; and if you dream of serpents, you will have friends who, in the 
course of time, will prove your bitterest enemies; but, of all dreams, it is 
most fortunate if you dream that you are wallowing up to your neck in mud 
and mire. Clear water is a sign of grief ; and great troubles, distress, and per- 
plexity, are predicted, if you dream that you stand naked in the public streets, 
and know not where to find a garment to shield you from the gaze of the mul- 
titude. In many parts of Great Britain, and the continents of Europe and 
America, there are to be found elderly women in the villages and country-pla- 
ces whose interpretations of dreams are looked upon with as much reverence as 
if they were oracles. In districts remote from towns it is not uncommon to 
find the members of a family regularly every morning narrating their dreams 
at the breakfast-table, and becoming happy or miserable for the day according 
to their interpretation. There is not a flower that blossoms or fruit that ripens, 
that, dreamed of, is not ominous of either good or evil to such people. Every 
tree of the field or the forest is endowed with a similar influence over the fate 
of mortals, if seen in the night-visions. ‘To dream of the ash, isthe sign of a 
long journey ; and of an oak, prognosticates long life and prosperity. To dream 
you strip the bark off any tree, is a sign to a maiden of an approaching loss of 
a character; to a married woman, of a family-bereavement ; and to a man, of 
@n accession of fortune. ‘To dream of a leatless tree, is a sign of great sorrow : 
and of a branchless trumk, a sign of despair and suicide. The elder-tree is 
more auspicious to the sleeper ; while the fir-tree, better still, betokens all 
manner of comfort and prosperity. ‘The lime-tree predicts a voyage across the 
ocean ; while the yew and the alder are ominous of sickness to the young and 
of death to the old.t Among the flowers and fruits charged with messages for 
the future the following is a list of the most unportant, arranged, from approved 
sources, in alphabetical order :— 
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, Asparagus, gathered and tied up in bundles, is an omen of tears ; if you see it 
| growing in your dreams, it is a sign of good fortune. 
Alves, without a flower, betoken long life ; in flower, betoken a legacy. _ 
Artichokes. This vegetable is a sign that you will receive, in a short time, a 
favour from the hands of those from whom you would least expect it. 
| Agrimony. ‘This herb denotes that there will be sickness in your house. 
| Anemone predicts love. ” 
| Auriculas, in beds, denote luck ; in pots, marriage: while to gather them, 
|  foretells widowhood. 
| Bilberries predict a pleasant excursion. 
| Broom-flowers, an increase of family. “getline . 
Cauliflowers predict that all your friends will slight you, or that you will fall 
into poverty and find no one to pity you. 
Dock-leaves, a present from the country. : 
Figs, if green, betoken embarrassment ; if dried, money to the poor and mirth 
to the rich. 
Heart’s-ease betokens heart’s pain. 
Lilies predict joy ; water-lilies, danger from the sea. 
Lemons betoken a separation. ‘ re 
Pomegranates predict happy wedlock to those who are single, and reconcilia- 
tion to those who are married and have disagreed. 
Quinces prognosticate pleasant company. 
Roses denote happy love, not unmixed with sorrow from other sources. _ 
Sorrel. To dream of this herb is a sign that you will shortly have occasion to 
exert all your prudence to overcome some great calamity. 
Sunflowers show that your pride will be deeply wounded. 
Violets predict evil to the single, and joy to the married. 
Yellow-flowers of any kind predict jealousy. 
Yew-berries predict loss of character to both sexes. 

It should be observed, that the rules for the interpretation of dreams are far 
from being universal. The cheeks of the peasant girl of England glow with 
patent in the morning after she has dreamed of a rose, while the paysanne : of 
Normandy dreads disappointment and vexation for the very same reason. ‘The 
Switzer who dreams of an oak-tree does not share in the Englishman’s joy ; for 
he imagines that the vision was a warning to him that, from some trifling cause, 
an overwhelming calamity will burst over him. Thus do the ignorant and the 
credulous torment themselves ; thus do they spread their nets to catch vexation, 
and pass their lives between hopes which are of no value and fears which are a 
positive evil.” 

Omens are described in a similar manner, and unlucky days ; but we have ex- 
emplified enow of these superstitions,and must refer for the superabundant rest to 
Mr. Mackay’s work, which will amply repay the inquisitive in such researches 
for the trouble they take in perusing his pages. 








GATHERINGS FROM GRAVE-YARDS. 
From the last Westminster Review. 
Gatherings from Grave-yards, particularly those of London, &c. 

Walker, Surgeon. Longman. 1839. pp. 258. 

What a mass of unimaginative, unthinking beings, forms the genus man. 
Fill the mouths of thieves and paupers with wheaten bread, the whiteness of 
which does not quite rival that on the Queen’s table, but which is exceedingly 
wholesome and nutritious, and very much better than that which is eaten by 
the greater part of the self-sustaining labourers of all Europe and both Houses 
of Parliament are in throes of humane agony at the wrongs of the poor. The 
difference of colour can be seen with mortal eyes ; it is a subject of most ob- 
vious comparison. Fill, however, the lungs of thieves and paupers—fill their 
prisons and poor-houses—fill the Sunday-schools of the young, and the church- 
es and chapels of the virtuous, and the work-shops and pent-up dwellings of 
the industrious—fill the lordly mansions of the rich, and the very palace of roy- 
alty itself, with the deadly poisonous emanations of burial-grounds and charnel- 
houses ; let these pestiferous gases saturate the air where crowds of coroneted 
worshippers are assembled in our churches, or where multitudes of little chil- 
dren get their Sabbath-day’s brief dole of learning ; let half a city be corrupt- 
ed with human putrescence, and so long as these matters do not seize violently 
and continuously by the nose the people of quality, no public commotion is 
raised, no Parliament is petitioned, no sound is heard about the neglected health 
of the community. The chief reason of this is, that to convince the judgment, 
thought and consideration are needful—to prove that such evils exist, and that 
they are unwholesome, facts must be collected, experiments performed, and 
conclusions carefully deduced ; all which are matters of some trouble and diffi- 
culty. ‘The simplest biped that walks, will not, with his eyes open, jump into 
a breakneck hole, or run straight upon pointed spikes ; and yet men, the great 
and the learned even, are so blind, that they surround themselves, by day and 
by night, with equally certain although more slow instruments of death. It is 
only educated men,—it is only a highly-instructed class, who take rational care 
of their health. When ill, people in general take physic to be sure, and they 
get well or die; but they do not know nor consider that the preservation of 
their health, and the defence against disease, are very much in their own power, 
and that when tolerably put together by nature, it is in general only by a vio- 
lation of some of her laws that they become diseased. Had it not been for the 
neglect of this most useful knowledge, the cities of England, and particularly 
the metropolis, would not have remained up to the present time without sana- 
tory regulations, especially respecting the burial of the dead, the neglect of 
which are among the most certain causes of unwholesomeness. 


By G. A. 





The unwholesomeness of inhumation in cities, especially when densely 
peopled, caused governments in ancient times to prohibit the practice. “ Pla- 
to, in his republic, did not even permit inhumation in fields fit for tillage ; he 
reserved for that purpose dry and sandy ground, which could be employed for 
no other use.” Indeed, the practice was little known or scarcely allowed in 
Europe until after the Christian era. Wealthy and pious persons sometimes, 
as an especial favour granted by the ecclesiastical authorities, were buried 
within churches, or in chapels contiguous to them: by degrees the exception 
became the general rule: ‘‘the prerogative, originally reserved for emperors, 
became the portion of the lowest class of citizens, and that which at first was 
a distinction, became at last a right common to every one.” 

Much curious matter has been collected by Mr. Walker respecting the fune- 
ral rites of people in different ages, and in different parts of the world. He 
cites the practice of the Jews, the laws of the ancient Greeks, Romans, and 
Carthaginians, all of whom strictly prohibited interment within their cities. 
Many extracts are given in Mr. Walker's book from Orders in Council, and let- 
ters of bishops and others, against the renewal of this pernicious practice in la- 
ter times, which practice had gradually increaged, “until the churches had be- 
come almost cemeteries.” ‘The French have nearly abolished the practice, not 
without difficulty in some of the provincial towns, where superstition and pri- 
vate interest have arrayed themselves against measures of the most obvious 
; utility. 

“The Parliament of Paris, in 1765, required the cemeteries in that capital 
to be closed against future burials, and their present contents to be removed 
(with great labour and cost) to the well-known catacombs, excavations which 
extend under a great portion of the southern faubourgs. These immense ca- 
verns (deserted stone quarries) were consecrated in 1786, and the removal of 
the bodies commenced ; the bones were conveyed by torchlight in funeral cars, 
followed by priests chanting the service of the dead. It is certain that the re- 
mains of more than three millions of human beings are entombed here—some 
writers have estimated them at six millions! In 1790, the National Assembly 
passed a law, commanding all towns and villages to discontinue the use of 
the old burial-places, and to form others at a distance from their habitations. 
This has been completely carried into effect in Paris by the formation of four 
large cemeteries without the barriers, including Pére-la-chaise.” 

It is one of the conditions of health, that atmospheric air should be in a cer- 
tain degree of purity ; its component parts,of oxygen, nitrogen,with a little car- 
bonaceous and aqueous matter, must be in definite ratios, and without further 
commixtures, to be salubrious. Air in motion is more salubrious than air at 
rest ; human lungs deteriorate the air, which is more readily relieved of its cor- 
ruptions by being moved about, for it then mingles with the purer masses which 
are in the upper and surrounding atmosphere, and becomes infinitely diluted. 
Low and moist places, by sending forth their peculiar gaseous products, injure 
the air for the purposes of animal life. Eventhe process of tillage, with the 
manure that is used, and the vital and chemical influences of vegetable growth, 
as well as vegetable and animal decomposition, injure the air; certain soils 
even, by their chemical and physical properties, alter the salubrity of the air 
Some localities are eminently healthy, where there is the exact adaptation of 
soil, heat, wind, and dryness, and freedom from excessive cultivation. An ex- 
amination was made some time since, respecting the comparative salubrity of 
certain districts, and the most healthy were found to be those where there is 
little tillage ; upland tilled lands were found more healthy than low verdant 
flats ; but of all places, densely-peopled towns were found to be the most un- 
healthy. The mere aggregation of multitudes of people, causes a rapid dete- 
rioration of the air. Although London is but a small speck in the vast aerial 
ocean above and around it, and although it occupies but a few feet of vertical 
elevation in an atmosphere which is said to rise many miles, yet it is found 
practically that flowing through its sinuous streets, and pent up in the count- 
tess little cells where its myriads toil like clusters of coral-insects at the bottom 
of the sea, the air, by constant inspiration, as well as other causes, is polluted 
and deteriorated faster than it can be purified, by commixture with the circum- 
ambient mass. It is found that some parts of London are lese healthy than 
others, and that those kinds of fever which are produced by corrupt air, abound 
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more in those parts where there is the greatest aggregation of hum i 
in narrow streets, and in blind courts and alleys. It is not possible, cheiniealiy” 
to measure the relative insalubrity of the air; though it will vary from being 
the means of certain and speedy death, as in the instance of the black hole at 
Calcutta, up to a scarcely appreciable tenuity of degradation, as in the metro- 
politan parks, where the air is comparatively good, but not nearly as salubrious 
as that which wafts to our noses the delicious perfume of the wild flowers on 
Hayes-Common or Chislehurst. It is the supreme duty of a municipality to be 
strenuously vigilant that there be no other agents to taint the air but those 
which are inseparable from the circumstance of crowds of living beings constant- 
ly using it. The most trifling addition to the causes of such deterioration is 
worthy of attention. The mere straightness and the direction of streets have 
much to do with the purity of the air. Streets should be continuous, and not 
terminated at short distances by other streets blocking up the ends by passing 
at right angles. Compare the New road with York street, which runs parallel 
to it at the distance of a few yards. The former is continuous, and open at 
either extremity, whilst the latter is crossed by houses at both ends. he air 
in the one will be clear, and the sun bright, at the same moment the other is 
filled with smoke and fog. No buildings should on any account be constructed 
without efficient sewers, and closed places for the reception of offal ; no expo- 
sed surface of decomposing matter should be suffered to eliminate its gases into 
the air, which the next moment will be imbibed by human lungs; no houses 
should be built to which there is not a constant supply of good water ; nor 
should dwellings (not even workhouses or prisons) be placed, under any circum- 
stances, in a locality of known and unquestionable unwholesomeness. We re- 
member walking with a surgeon in a-country town, for its size one of the most 
unhealthy in Englaud, when, pointing to arow of houses then in the course of 
erection, he said, ‘Those houses are being built without hollow foundations, 
or any kind of drainage, on the clay land near to the river—plump upon the 
wet earth ; and I shall have plenty to do when they are occupied, for the inha- 
bitants will have fever in abundance.” The salubrity of London, in addition 
to those agents which have been mentioned, is impaired by its being built on a 
clay sub-soil, occupying a portion of the broad and moist valley of the Thames. 
Its coal-fires too, emitting a mass of smoke which, sustained by the heat of the 
city below, and condensed by cold at a variable elevation above, stretched and 
hovering over its whole extent (from Greenwich even beyond Hammersmith,) 
lies ike a huge pall, which confines and represses the unhealthy emanations 
from beneath, and keeps the air well nigh saturated with them. The burial- 
ground is the most decided place of maleficent influence. To the necessary 
degradation of the air by the living, is wantonly and unnecessarily added, the 
decomposition of the dead, whose gaseous products inthe open country would 
be directly neutralized by mixing immediately with the surrounding atmosphere, 
or they would be seized and fixed in the processes of vegetable action, and be- 
come less unhealthy and much more agreeable, which ina city lie accumula- 
ting and lurking at the base of the walls which confine them, rise slowly into 
the upper air, or rather disperse themselves horizontally into the streets, alleys, 
houses, and finally into the lungs of the people. In the city there is no living 
laboratory of vegetable organism to convert the poison of the dead into the 
healthy tissues of life, but it floats about freely, and becomes to animal life, 
when combined withit, the cause of disease, decrepitude, and death. 

The process of decomposition is so minute, and is carried on so secretly, in 
the molecules of the body, that its rationale is not very well understood. ‘* On 
peut assurer que leur histoire est encore a faire malgré les travaux isolés dont 
ils ont été l'objet,” saysa French chemist. Its ultimate results are, however, 
obvious enough. 

‘“« The chemical constitution of the soil seems to have little influence in retard- 
ing or accelerating decomposition; the two most active agents in hastening 
this process are air and moisture. Accordingly we find that the greater the 
depth from the surface at which a body is interred, the longer it resists putre- 
faction, and it will remain unchanged for a considerable period if enclosed ina 
leaden coffin, so as altogether to exclude the air. The action of the earth de- 
pends in a great measure on its power of absorbing and retaining moisture : 
thus, in sandy soils, through which the water drains quickly, decomposition 
goes on slowly, and is sometimes altogether prevented, as in cases where peo- 
ple have perished in deserts, and have been overwhelmed by the drifting sands, 
in which their bodies have been found long after, dry and shrivelled, but with- 
out any sign of having undergone putrefaction. In clayey soils, which retain 
water, putrefaction readily takes place, and quickly proceeds, to the destruction 
of all the soft parts, unless transformation into adipocire takes place, which 
stops decomposition. Bodies may change in three ways, as the result of de- 
composition ; first, the putrefactive process may go on uninterruptedly till the 
soft parts are destroyed, and only the skeleton remains ; secondly, the flesh 
may be converted into adipocire ; thirdly, the body may become dried, and pre- 
serve its form, and be converted into a sort of natural mummy. This last 
change sometimes takes place in very dry and elevated situations, but more 

requently in dry vaults and caves.”—(‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ Art. ‘ Inter- 
ment.’) 

The gaseous products of decomposition diffused through the atmosphere are 
not, it is true, appreciable by chemical tests, for even air collected on the tops 
of mountains, and in the foulest corners of a town, shows the same proportion 
of oxygen and nitrogen, yet this only proves that our tests are not sufficiently 
delicate. The living human heart and lungs are a much more delicate test 
than any inanimate matter, and when these are rendered abnormally susceptible 
by disease or other causes, the very slightest change of air is detected by them 
That remarkable being, Caspar Hauser, whose orginization was very much 
more susceptible than that of other persons, and who afforded a test much more 
delicate than an air thermometer or a torsion balance, affords a striking exposi- 
tion of the effects of corrupted air. It is related in his life, that when he pass- 
ed on one occasion, in the autumn of 1828, near St. John’s Church-yard, in the 
vicinity of Nuremberg, the smell of the dead bodies, of which his companions 
had no perception, affected him so powerfully that he was seized with an ague, 
and began to shudder. ‘The ague was soon succeeded by a feverish heat,which 
at length caused a violent perspiration, by which his linen was thoroughly wet- 
ted. When he returned towards the city gate, he said he felt better, yet he 
complained that his sight was obscured. What would have been the effect 
produced upon this being, of so delicate a nervous susceptibility, had he passed 
by the crowded burial-places in the most densely-peopled districts of London * 
Although these violent effects are not produced upon people in general, yet the 
same gases are eliminated in greater abundance from the thousands of dead 
bodies in London, which become mixed with the air, and are breathed by the 
people, incorporated with their blood, and thus the very putrefactions of the 
dead become parts of the living. In the case of Caspar Hauser, a living cho- 
mical test was applied, of such exquisite sensibility, that the presence and nox- 
ious qualities of these agents were manifested. ‘The difference between the 
effects produced upon him and upon other human beings, is one rather of de- 
gree than of kind; the emanations are equally poisonous and destructive to 
health, but most persons are better able, being less sensitive, to withstand 
them. 

“The pestiferous effects of decomposition have been demonstrated by Dr. 
Majendie, who has shown, by experiment, that this decomposition produces a 
poison which, when concentrated, produces instant death by a single exhala- 
tion ; and that even when diluted by the atmosphere, and spread over a large 
extent of country, it is the fruitful source of disease and death. By cold and 
other agents he condensed some of this poison, and found that by applying it to 
an animal previously in good health, he destroyed life, with the most intense 
symptoms of malignant fever. Ten or twelve —_ of water containing this 
matter, were injected into the jugular vein of a dog; ina short time it was 
seized with acute fever, the action of the heart was inordinately excited, the re- 
spiration accelerated, the heat of the surface increased, the prostration of 
strength extreme, the muscular power so exhausted that the animal lay on the 
ground unable to make the slightest movement ; after a period it was seized 
with the black vomit, so characteristic of yellow fever; and what is still more 
remarkable is the fact, that by varying the dose of the poison, he could produce 
fever of almost any type. When diffused in the atmosphere, this poison taken 
into the lungs, or absorbed by the larger surface of the skin, enters the blood, 
and produces diseases of varying malignity, modified by the producing causes, 
as they are of animal or vegetable origin. Thus, when the poison from marshes, 
or decayed vegetable matters, is employed, intermittent fevers, as ague, and 
remittent fevers, are produced ; but when the poison from decomposing animal 
matter is employed, typhus, and the class of fevers which are marked by a di- 
minution of power in all the functions of the body, and a general disposition to 
putrescency, both in the solids and fluids, invariably follow.” 

‘Dr. Armstrong observes, I believe that putrid matter, introduced into the 
blood, produces an affection so exactly resembling typhus fever, that I should 
think no individual could confidently pronounce that it differed from typhus fe- 
ver.” 

“Dr. Mead, speaking of Grand Cairo, says, This city is crowded with vast 
numbers of inhabitants, who live not only poorly, but nastily ; the streets are 
narrow and close ; the city is situated in a sandy plain at the foot of a moun- 
tain, which keeps off the winds that might refresh the air; a great canal passes 
through the city, which, at the overflowing of the Nile, is full of water ; on the 
decrease of the river, this canal is gradually dried up, and the people throw into 
it all manner of filth, offal, &c. &c. The stench which arises from this and the 
mud toge ther is intolerable, and from this source the plague every year preys 
upon the inhabitants, and is stopped only by the return of the Nile, the over- 
flowing of which washes away this load of filth In Ethiopa the swarm of lo- 
custs breed a famine by devouring the fruits of the earth, and when they die, 
create a pestilence by the stench of their putrefying bodies. ‘The Egyptians of 





old were so sensible how much the putrefaction of dead bodies contributed to- 
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wards breeding the plague, that they worshipped the bird Ibis for the services 
it did in devouring great numbers of serpents, which, they had observed, injur- 
ed by their stench when dead as much as by their bite when alive.” 

Mr. Walker adduces the following cases in illustration of the effects produc- 
ed by the gases generated during the first periods of decomposition :— 

“In the month of June, 1825, a woman died of typhus fever in the upper 
part of ahouse in Drury-lane. The body, which was buried on the fourth day, 
was brought down a narrow staircase. In order that the coffin might pass the 
more easily into the street, it was placed for a few minutes in the doorway of a 
room on the second floor, inhabited by Lewis Swalthey, a shoe-maker, who was 
sensible of a most disgusting odour, which proceeded from the coffin. He com- 
plained almost tninediately of a peculiar coppery taste, which he described as 
being seated at the root of the tongue and the back of the throat: in a few 
hours afterwards he had, at irregular intervals, slight sensations of chilliness, 
which before the next sunset had merged into repeated shiverings of consider- 
able intensity ; that evening he was confined to his bed ; he passed through a 
most severe form of typhus fever ; at the expiration of the third week, he was 
removed to the fever hospital, and recovered. This man had been in excellent 
health up to the time he was exposed to this malaria. 


“‘] offer the following proofs of the effects of the gases produced by the ex- 
treme degree of putrefaction :—My pupil, Mr. J. H. Sutton, accompanied by 
an individual for many years occasionally employed in the office of burying the 
dead, entered the vaults of St. Church ; a coffin ‘ cruelly bloated,’ as one 
of the grave-diggers expressed it, was chosen for the purpose of obtaining a 
portion of its gaseous contents. The body had, by an inscription on the plate, 
been buried upwards of eight years: the instant the small instrument employed 
had entered the coffin a most horribly offensive gas issued forth in large quanti- 
ties. Mr. Sutton, who respired a portion of this vapour, would have fallen, but 
for the support offered by a pillar in the vault. He was instantly seized with 
a suffocating difficulty of breathing, giddiness, trembling, and extreme pros- 
tration of strength; in attempting to leave the vault he fell, from debility ; on 
reaching the external air, he had nausea, vomiting, accompanied with frequent 
flatulent eructations highly fetid, and having the same character as the gas in- 
spired. He reached home with difficulty, and was confined to his bed during 
seven days, and for many days his gait was very vacillating. The man who 
accompanied him was affected in a precisely similar way, and was incapacitated 
for work for some days ; his symptoms were, prostration of strength, pains in 
the head, giddiness, and general involuntary action of the muscles, particularly 
of the upper limbs: these symptoms had been experienced by this person on 
many previous occasions. I myself have suffered from the same cause, and 
have been compelled to keep my room for upwards of a week.” 

One of the most striking examples is afforded by the death of two men (one 
a grave-digger) in the church-yard of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, September, 1838, 
who were seized with instant death in a grave about twenty feet deep. It was 
a pauper’s grave,—commonly kept open until there are seventeen or eighteen 
bodies interred. “It wasnot the custom,” said one of the witnesses, ‘to put 
any earth between the coffins in such graves, except in cases where persons die 
of contagious diseases : grave-diggers could not sometimes go down, owing to 
the foulness of the air; they are then in the habit of burning straw, and using 
other means to dispel the impure air.’’ Such is the stench arising from this 
burial-ground, that in hot weather the inhabitants are obliged to keep their win- 
dows closed, thus shutting in, and again breathing air, poisoned by their own 
lungs, that they may escape a stronger and more malignant poison lurking out- 
side their windows, emitted from the rottenness of a crammed-full ground in 
the very heart of the city, and within the jurisdiction of the Corporation of 
London. 

The condition of Enon Chapel is hardly fit for publication ; yet how else can 
sufficient disgust be excited in the mind of the public, so indifferent as yet about 
its best interests? ‘This burial-place is surrounded on all sides by houses, 
crowded principally by poor inhabitants. The upper part of the building is used as 
a chapel, the lower part as a burying-place,separated from the upper by a board- 
ed floor, and is crowded at one end even to the ceiling with dead. The rafters 
ws the floor are not even covered with the usual defence of lath and 
plaster. Vast numbers of bodies have been placed here in pits dug for the pur- 
pose, the uppermost of which were covered only by a few inches of earth ; a 
sewer runs angularly across this burying-place. Soon after interments, a long, 
narrow black fly is observed to crawl out of many of the coffins ; this insect, a 
product of the putrefaction of the bodies, is observed on the following season 
to be succeeded by another, which has the appearance of a common bug with 
wings. ‘The children attending the Sunday-school held in this chapel, in which 
these insects were to be seen crawling and flying in vast numbers during the 
summer months, called them ‘body-bugs.’ The stench was frequently intole- 
rable : one of my informants states, that he had a peculiar taste in his mouth 
during the time of worship, and that his handkerchief was so offensive that im- 
mediately on his return home, it used to be placed in water. Some months 
since, handbills were circulated, ‘requesting parents and others to send the 
children of the district to the Sunday-school,’ held immediately over the mass- 
es of putrefaction in the vaults beneath. Residents about this spot in warm 
and damp weather have been much annoyed witha peculiarly disgusting smell ; 
and occasionally, when the fire was lighted in a house abutting upon this build- 
ing, an intolerable stench arose, which it was believed did not arise from a drain. 
Vast numbers of rats infest the houses! and meat exposed to the atmosphere 
after a few hours becomes putrid!” 

In as far as Mr. Walker has executed a nauseous task for the public good, he 
deserves the highest honour; nor would it have been just, either to him or to 
the public, to have suppressed his evidence because it might appal the sensi- 
tive ; but it must be reiterated, and added to, until public clamour calls for the 
extirpation of the eviland until the sluggish legislature shall stir itself to ac- 
tion, and the clergy—too exclusively occupied with the spiritual health of the 
people—shall cease to offer opposition. 

The metropolis is of so vast and progressively increasing an extent, that sub- 
urban cemeteries, such as those at Paris, will not comport with complete sa- 
lubrity. We do not quite agree in the unqualified praises bestowed by Mr. 
Walker on the projecters of joint-stock cemeteries; several of those already 
formed are too near the homes of the living, and they will soon be enfolded 
within the extending rows of dwellings. They are objectionable also because 
they occupy some of the most high and beautiful localities, which, where there 
is so scant an allowance of room, should be appropriated to the habitations of 
men, or rather set apart for the relaxation ef the living, and not walled in as 

laces of sepulture. Had the health and comfort of the dense population of 

ndon and its environs been protected by intelligent and honourable munici- 
pal bodies, such beautiful spots as Norwood, Highgate, and Kensal green would 
never have been seized by projectors, and for their profit have been devoted to 
the worm of corruption ;—private cupidity has misappropriated for the dead 
palaces which should have been sacredly preserved for the living 





There are four or five railways diverging from various parts of London: 
some of them pass through, or are contiguous to, districts admirably adapted 
for the burial-grounds. The Government should take advantage of this fact, 
and construct at least four cemeteries on a magnificent scale, some eight or ten 
miles from the centre of the metropolis. The Southampton railway passes 
through a great extent of almost worthless land, some of which at Wimbledon, 
or even beyond Kingston, is admirably suited for the proy purpose. Fu- 





neral carriages duly prepared, should start at fixed ho we and days, by slow 
trains. The cost of transit and of inhumation should be fixed, and at a very | 
low price ; indeed, so important is it that the actual cost of the burial of the | 
dead should be of small amount, and that all excuse should be removed from 


persisting in the use of any, even suburban cemeteries, that we th 
ble that it should be paid for by the state, allowing families to expe 
they please additionally ; 


ik it desira- 
id anv sum 
a for the purpose of taste or splendour ; but the re- 
moval of the dead body itself should be a matter of police or of state regulation 
All the burial-grounds in and about the metropolis should be cleared of their 
contents in a decent manner, and the present horrid nuisance of sepulture be 
abolished for ever. Let reasonable compensation be given to all parties,— 
share-holders, grave-diggers, clergymen; but the salus populi demands, at 
any cost, the immediate adoption of some such plan as is proposed. 


Interested and misguide d persons may raise a cry about the sacredness of 
sepulture which the proposed plan would outrage. ‘That sacredness is already 
violated, and in the most disgusting manner,—which violation it is proposed to 
abolish, and instead of indecencies committed under “ management,” to make 
the needful removal once and for ever, and that in a solemn manner. under the 
control of clergymen and proper officers. Surely, all the emotions of piety 
and affection, all the steady, lingering remembrances with which we regard the 
grave—the last home of our mother, our wife, our child—are now sadly offend- 
ed, when the place to which we have consigned the r¢ : 
recollection still continue part of our own being, is in 
erable street,or among workshops, smithies, laundries, brewhouses, bakehouses, 
butchers’ shambles, close upon taverns, down in some cellar, abutting upon our 
stores of various merchandize, or in the midst of the clatter of omnibuses. carts 
and drays,and in the very densest throng of thousands of pedestrians. A metro- 
politan burial-ground is as offensive to our most delicate sentiments as it is to 
our bodily health. Martin Van Butchel exhibited a poetic refinement when he 
embalmed his wife, dressed her neatly, placing her in a smart coffi 
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in with a glass 
plate in front, and kept her in quietness 


mains of those who in 
i back yard of some mis- 


an attic Ol fils hous 


compared 
with the citizen who deposits his spouse in such a back yard as has been des- 
cribed, whence she i: likely to be « jected aft i few wecks or months of te \- 
ancy, cast about the ground to be mutilated or trodden upon, or pitched ito a 
comer, or carted away as rubbish: her coffin cl pped up for fire-wood, ts 
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highest objects of public utility ; and yet against all this,no doubt, loud clamour 
will be raised. 

Mr. Walker is one of the few useful men who have performed an investiga- 
tion where little or no glory can be obtained, and where the rewards are few, 
other than those peas from the consciousness of doing good. Speculative 
reformers, the bold and abstract schemers for new modelling society, may dis- 
play a grandiloquence that will fill the public ear, and bring much glory to them- 
selves. Those who, like our author, would destroy a tangible evil or remove a 
local nuisance, will get little or no public approbation, but will raise up a host 
of determined and unflinching enemies, whose interests are assailed, and who 
will be much more resolute to defend and sustain the wrong done to the public, 
than the public is resolute to rid itself of the wrong. Every man takes care of 
himself, no matter at what price to the public. The public has neither time nor 
inclination to look after matters which are, however, really and truly its own 
business, as, for example, the protection of the public health and comfort. 
The subject has been well opened, and it ought not now to be dropped. 








SYRIA, DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MEHEMET ALl. 
A TOUR BY W. PATISON HUNTER, EsQ.—[Continued.] 

The interview we lately had with the Emir Beschir, or Prince of Lebanon, 
and in which, to a certain extent, we may have intruded upon his privacy, could 
not be regarded asa picture of his ordinary mode of life. I was, therefore, 
glad when Major Napier proposed to me to accompany him on a visit of cere- 
mony to that chieftain, to whom he had a letter of introduction from the Com- 
modore. 

We found the Emir at Hamanah. We were directed toa large house, some- 
thing in the Swiss style, and apparently set apart for the transaction of public 
business. The court-yard, in which we alighted, was crowded with retainers. 
A buzz of curiosity and surprise soon passed round, occasioned, no doubt, by 
the Major’s appearance in full uniform, and the no less gay figure of Giorgius, 
his dragoman. We were conducted up a flight of steps, and along a corridor 
of some length, still making our way ‘heongh acrowd of armed men. I was 
not a little surprised, at this stage of proceedings, to hear my own name fre- 
quently called out,—‘“ Ah! Houtar! Houtar! keef hahleck ?” (Anglice, How 
do youdo.) The salutations proceeded from a number of mountaineers who 
were present in the late reconnaisance, though I am not aware of any particu- 
lar circumstance which may account for thei remembrance of me. 

After a short time we were ushered into the presence of the Emir. He 
arose to receive the Major, expressing the most flowery Eastern compliments 
in return for the letter of the Commodore. 

“Fame is on your brow,” he said: “ you shall be my son: may we never 
part!” &c., &e. 

Having seated ourselves, of course pipes and coffee made their appearance, 
and conversation was started, as usual. The room was filled with Sheikhs and 
chief men, who stood in a respectful circle round the carpet on which the Emir 
and ourselves were seated. ‘T'wo secretaries knelt in a corner, behind the great 
man, writing from occasiona! dictation. Presently we were gratified by seeing 
preparations for a repast, for it was then mid-day, and we had been in the moun- 
tains since sunrise. A small inlaid table, the size of a chess-board, was placed 
in the midst of the party. A pilau, and other Eastern dishes, sweet and sour, 
were then brought forward, and—most notable of luxuries for a mountaineer 
to produce—there were silver spoons and forks! It would appear, however, 
that, 7m practice, if His Highness had any choice about the matter, it was still 
in preference for his fingers. After our meal, a ewer and basin were presented, 
when the Prince washed not only his hands, but the inside of his mouth, with 
abundance of soap, as is the Syrian custom. The further intellectual recrea- 
tion of pipes and coffee then again ensued, after which we arose to depart ; but 
it was soon notified that our entertainer had not yet shown the full measure of 
attention with which he determined to honour his guest. 

Major Napier had previously, in the course of conversation, expressed a de- 
sire to see the Emir’s troops under arms ; but the latter seemed at the time to 
take little notice of the request. Now, however, he informed him that his 
brother Abdallah would proceed with him to a spot where the men would be 
drawn out for his inspection. We were then conducted to another apartment 
in the same house, where we found Abdallah installed in an equal degree of 
| ceremony, with this difference only, that the Sheikhs and other subordinate 
| chiefs might sit in his presence. We proceeded with him through the village 
to the place of review, and at length reached the large court of the principal 
residence, where Capt. Laué and myself alighted on a former occasion. The 
place was yet empty, and we waited in patient expectation with Abdallah and 
his numerous attendants. 

During this interval we were accosted by several of the mountaineers, in 
French and Italian, both of which languages they spoke moderately well. Some 

of these men had been present at our interview with their Prince, but did not at 
that time inform us of their acquaintance with any European tongue. This 
fact serves to illustrate a feature of cunning and finesse, common alike to the 
character of the Maronite and the Druse. They had doubtless been on the 
look-out, to pick up any extra remarks passing between the Major and his Dra- 
goman. He was not without suspicion of the ambush. 

We were informed by these mountaineers that the buildings around con- 
tained the Hareem of the Emir Beschir. It would appear that he fixed upon 
this locality, equally in order to amuse the fair handmaids about the person of 
his Princess. 

The space where we were was a quadrangle, perhaps two hundred yards in 
length. Round its extent, a line of mountaineers, completely armed, formed 
three deep. But no movement was made by them ; and the space in the inte- 
rior, with the entrance, was kept scrupulously clear. Everything bore the ap- 











pearance of a greater arrival being expected ; but we did not deprive expecta- 
tion of its effect by asking questions. In a little time, a distant shout was 
heard, with the frequent discharge of fire-arms, when we were informed that 
the Emir Beschir himself was approaching. A crowd of several hundred horse- 
men soon now appeared near the gate of the spacious court, from amongst 
whom the Emir advanced, on a charger of the most beautiful proportions, and 
accompanied by three or four others, well caparisoned and mounted. A long 
shout was raised by the assembled bands, as the old man pranced into the cir- 
cle, managing, with easy yet admirable skill, his fiery but well-trained steed 
Would that Landseer could have seen that Arab and his rider! Now, 
indeed, we might believe we beheld a Prince, and one of Nature's nobility. 
The scene which ensued was rapid and highly exciting. The few cavaliers who 
accompanied the Prince, as well as the latter himself, spurred their horses to 
full career,—now checking them, now letting them spring forward again. Sa- 
bres were drawn, and mimic threats of defiance and combat carried on between 
the parties. It was the spectacle of an Arab melée, and well exemplified the 
| personal muncuvres of that people in single combat. ‘The magical command 
| which they seemed to possess over their horses was, perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary part of the exhibition. Those high-blooded and apparently fierce ani- 
mials, when, on the most impetuous course, would, in an instant, throw them- 
selves violently back upon their haunches, remaining for several seconds in that 
| position, like statues, except for the quivering which was to be seen in every 
| muscle of their frames. It was not, however, a pleasurable picture to the 
| lover of the noble brute ; at least, if, like myself, he was aware of the tortur- 
| ing means by which that seeming docility was effected. Their bits have a 
ring fromthe middle of the mouth, which encircles the under jaw, and by which, 
of course, there is a lever for pressure against the tender roof of the ani- 
mal’s mouth ; and the slightest weight, even that of a finger, causes him excru- 
ciating pam. 





The favourite Arab amusement of throwing the irrad, or blunt lance, next 
followed, and when a much larger amount of horsemen were permitted to join 
with the Emir. All took aim péle méle against the other. For amoment their 
horses reared steadily in the air,—the rider rose in his saddle—and then his ja- 
velin spun aloft, directed towards the head of some unfortunate horseman, dis- 
tant, perhaps, twenty yards. Frequently the antagonists showed the greatest 
skill in avoiding the impending dart. They would bend their bodies forward 
upon the neck of their horses, sometimes stooping nearly out of the saddle, or 
would manage even to catch in their hands the weapon that was directed 
against them, and instantly hurl it back again from whence it came. ‘This 
amusement lasted for nearly an hour, when both men and horses began to show 
symptoms of fatigue. The old Emir then dismounted, and the greater body of 
horsemen immediately followed his example. It soon appeared the above was 
all the ** review” contemplated by the Emir, and we, consequently, soon after 
made our last bow, and galloped out of the village 
The day was alre ady far spent, and it was midnight ere we reached Bey- 
rout. 

I doubt not it will be thought that, having recurred so frequently of late to 
these mountains and their inhabitants, I must shortly be about to branch off 
upon other topics. But no, patient reader ! (for you deserve the title if you 
have followed me thus far,) I have intended what little has been said merely as 


an introduction to somewhat graver disquisition upon the same subject ; for, 


let me assure you, it is upon this that everything of interest hinges in the 
country Whether you follow me in search of incident, or, mayhap, in 
hope of some new gleam on a dark page of history, or, if with a stil] higher 
bent, would reach to a correct political opinion upon that important portion 
of the East,—whatever of these be your motives, I invite you, as the best 





means of realizir 


g such postulata, to accompany me in this proposed further 
digression 






this beeeria desecration of the dead, andto serve at the same time some of the 
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UPON LEBANON AND ITS TRIBES. 
Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
Whitened with eternal sleet ; 
While Summer, ina vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping, rosy, at its feet. 

It would afford us no small interest, did it come within our province to trace; 
even in outline, the history of this important range, including, as do its annals, 
almost every era of the world, and preserving its Canaanitish title (Leben— 
white—from the snow upon its extreme summits) through every successive 
gradation of Pheenician, Persian, Greek, Roman, and Arabian dynasties. The 
mere enumeration of these separate stages of history, renders its prolonged 
consideration impracticable, but must serve to impress us with an interest ip 
the locality. 

There is not, I should think, a spot on earth better adapted for what has been 
termed mountain-independence than is the Lebanon. Defined on every side by 
steep and lofty barriers,—laved along its principal extent by the waves of the 
ocean,—ascending, in successive and distinct mountains, to heights where, from 
the nature of the ground, every inch of rock may be contested,—containing 
within its limits enumerable plateaux, covered with a deep and most fer- 
tile soil, with abundance of pure water, and rejoicing in a heavenly climate, 
—it would seem created from the hand of Nature, a stronghold against the 
oppressor. 

etemeell may be said to be in the joint possession of two tribes,—the Ma- 
ronite and the Druse ; the former of whom possess by far the most important 
hold. 

The Maronite population are for the most part comprised in the portion of 
the range of which soe may be called the southern and Gebail the northern 
boundary. A much smaller space, within these |units, exclusively appertains to 
them,—that of the Kisruan, (the Castravan of the Crusaders,) an which in- 
cludes an extent of ten miles only, to the northward of Dog River. Within 
the latter district are more than an hundred and fifty thousand Maronites. _Vil- 
lages arise at almost a stone’s throw from each other, whilst the feature of the 
scene is rendered still more remarkable by the peculiarly bold and inaccessible 
character of this locality. Hamlets, like eagle’s eyries, stud the surrounding 
heights ; and not a spot can the eye detect but shows traces of the hand of 
man, where vast series of terraces extend, flourishing under the most careful 
cultivation. At every turning are seen convents, nestled amid the richest and 
most fertile nooks ; whilst the vine, the fig, the olive, and the date tree, inter- 
mingled with the mulberry, enhance by their varied tints the fine effect of the 
picture. Such is the country of the Maronite. A word next as to the people 
themselves. 

The origin of the Maronites, as a sect, may be proved to be of high anti- 
quity ; but, at the same time, is a point involved in some degree of controversy. 
They profess themselves to be the disciples of a St. Maron, a Syrian Abbot, 
who lived at the commencement of the fifth century, and who maintained, say 
they, the pure doctrines of the early Christian Church. The celebrated histo- 
rian, William, Archbishop of ‘Tyre, declares that these people were only ad- 
mitted within the pale of Christianity at about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. De la Roque, who is the best modern authority upon the subject, sup- 
ports—and, I think, satisfactorily—the prior claim of the Maronites. A letter 
is extant from St. Chrysostom, addressed to Maron, (Ad Maronem Monachum 
et Presbyterum, Epist. S. Joan. Chrysost. xxxvi.,) and the Annals of Cardinal 
Baronius, in 631, mention a monastic sect founded by such a man upon the 
banks of the Orontes. It would appear that the term Maronite was soon em- 
ployed as the first distinctive appellation for Catholicism in Syria, in opposition 
to the generally prevailing dogma of Monotholism. In the reign of Constan- 
tine Pogonat, this sect, according to Cedrenus, an historian of that period,would 
seem to have become considerably extended ; and he states (in 676 of the 
Christian era‘ that one of the Maronite partizans then, for the first time, estabe 
lished its doctrines in Lebanon, and it was considered under the authority of the 
Roman See. 

Volney, who, during his eight months’ residence in those mountains, consult- 
ed many of the native chroniclers, states that, for several successive centuries 
after the above period, Lebanon became an asylum for religious persecution of 
every caste. By no means can we account for the fact of Pagan and Chris- 
tian amalgamating together as they did for so long a series of ages, and submit- 
ting even to be geverned by a single head 

In 1588, during the reign of Amurat the Third, the Lebanon was so far re- 
duced to a state of subjection by the Ottoman power as to be compelled to pay 
tribute. That capitulation has remained in effect to the present day ; but every 
effort by which the Porte has since attempted farther to introduce its own gar- 
risons, or its direct rule, has successfully been withstood. 

The renowned Druse Fakr-el-Din, in whose family the Supreme Chief- 
tainship was vested, ruled over these tribes during the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He at length extended his sway throughout the whole 
of the mountain district between Tripoli and Sidon ; and it was only after a long 
and successful career, during which period he introduced a great degree of civ- 
ilization into the mountains, that he fell a victim to the jealousy of the Ottoman 
Government, but who did not achieve his overthrow without large efforts. The 
family of Fakr-el-Din shortly after became extinct, and the Shehab (its present 
rulers) were elected, by popular consent, to succeed it. 

Burckhardt, in his Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, (p. 187,) gives the 
following information respecting the Kisrouan District :— 

‘Tt is about three hours and a half in length, from north to south, and from 
two to three hours in breadth across the mountains, exclusively inhabited by 
Christians ; neither Turks nor Druses reside init.” . . . ‘** A man’s 
wealth is estimated by the number of rotolas of silk which he makes ; and the 
annual taxes are calculated and distributed in proportion to them. The miri, 
or land-tax, is taken upon the mules’ loads of mulberry leaves,—eight or ten 
trees, in common years, yielding one load ; and, as the income of the proprie- 
tors depends entirely upon the growth of their leaves, they suffer less from a 
bad crop, because their taxes are proportionally low. ‘The extraordinary ex- 
tortions of the Government, however, are excessive. The Emur often exacts 
five or six miris in the year; and one levy of money is no sooner paid than or- 
ders are received fora fresh one of twenty or thirty purses upon the province. 
The village Sheikh fixes the contributions to be paid by each village, taking 
care to appropriate a part of them tohimself. Last year, many peasants were 
obliged to sell a part of their furniture to defray the taxes. It may easily be 
conceived, therefore, in what misery they live: they can eat scarcely anything 
but the worst bread, and oil, or soups made of the wilds herbs, of which tyran- 
ny cannot deprive them. Notwithstanding the wretchedness in which they 
are left by the Government, they have still to satisfy the greediness of their 
priests ; but these contributions they pay with cheerfulness. Many of the con- 
vents, indeed, are too rich to require their assistance ; but those which are 
poor, together with all the parish priests and church officers, live upon the peo- 
ple. Such is the condition of this Christian commonwealth, which, instead of 
deserving the envy of other Christians living under the Turkish yoke, is in a 
more wretched state than any other part of Syria; but the predominance of 
their Church consoles them under every other affliction ; and, were the Druse 
Governor to deprive them of their last para, they would still remain in the vi- 
cinity of their convent.” 





The above is truly a most remarkable passage, and a fruitful volume might 
be written upon it, as from a text, by which to illustrate the present compara- 
tive condition of Syria, and the gradations through which it has passed, result- 
ing from evident and instructive causes Maronite Lebanon—then “‘in a 
more wretched state than any other part of Syria’”’—now (twenty years only 
having elapsed since the description was written) the most flourishing, as well 
as the most important, portion of the country ; its Christian population having, 
in late operations, been one of the main causes of the overthrow of Egyptian 
rule ; the only party who possess actual unity and power in the country ; and 
whose present political existence would seem @ sure guarantee ol the future 
riddance from thraldom of that portion of the East. 

Yet Lebanon has not ceased to be misgoverned! It will be instructive to 
inquire into the causes which have produced this wonderful change ; and the 
question at once resolves itself in a very evident explanation—the increased 
power of their late Emir, which taught them their actual independence of Ma- 
homedanism, be it Stamboline or Alexandrian. I have, on another occasion, de- 
tailed at length the history and progress to power of the late Emir Beschir. I 
have given an outline of the sagacity and judgment which marked the varied 
proceedings of that Prince throughont a long series of years ; during which 
period he levied immense sums from the Maronites,—but by means, well ap- 
plied, however to be condemned in a personal light, of a portion of these ex- 
actions, and equally by courage, tact, and ambition, succeeded in possessing 
himself, with the consent of the Turks, of the entire range of Lebanon. The 
Emir enriched himself at the expense of his subjects, but his talents extended 
and united the Christian community ; and, when all obstacles to his rule were 
overcome, although he did not less forget his passion of avarice, he wisely 
knew that he could the better satisfy it by encouraging the peasantry, and 
hence enabling them to support greater demands. His skill, however, had 
hardly perfect d the fabric, before events brought on other and more fortunate 
Lebanon murmured against her oppressors,—sh¢ had felt her acquired 
strength,—and the futile attempts of Ibrahim tended to quicken results. The 
history of the re volts of 1839 are known: those which, in 1840, increased in 


issues 


fervour, were the remote cause of British interference—and of the consequent 
subversion of the Egyptian dom on in Syria, and with it that of the old Emir 
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of Lebanon’s mountains, LIBERTY, long unknown in the East, has again es- 
tablished her sanctuary. 

774, Slaves, that once conceive the glowing thought 

Of Freedom, in that hope itself possess 

All that the contest calls for; spirit, strength, 

The scorn of danger, and united hearts ; 

The surest presage of the good they seek. 

Tue Task: Book V. 

And in such a condition is Lebanon to-day. 





M. PRIESSNITZ’S PANACEA. 

This is the age of wonders—and of systems ; but of all systems propounded 
for the benefit of the present generation, and calculated to startle the prejudi- 
ces of the old school, the one we are about to describe may be said to surpass 
its competitors. As it engrosses much remark from travelled persons, and the 
upper classes in this country, a description of this extraordinary system (which 
has not yet appeared in print) may not be unacceptable to our fashionable 
readers. Its founder is a German, by name Priessnitz, residing at Graefenberg, 
a mountain on the borders of Lower Silesia, in the dominions of the Emperor 
of Austria. It is styled Hydropathy, or the cold-water cure, and is stated to 
be an univesal panacea for every complaint afflicting human nature, the remedy 
being deemed infallible, provided only that the patient has sufficient strength 
left to endure the rigours of the system, and no organic defect of lungs; but 
even when these desiderat a are wanting considerable alleviation from suffering is 
obtained. As far as we can at present understand the nature of the system, 
its principle seems to exist in changing the character of the blood, by discharg- 
ing its impurities through the pores, or, in other words, by drawing the disease 
to the surface of the skin, and thus expelling it. This is effected by steaming 
the patient, followed by immersion in cold water whilst in a state of perspira- 
tion. The means employed by M. Preissnitz are various; but the following 
description of one or two of the modes adopted may suffice. The patient is 
enveloped in blankets, in which he is made to perspire profusely for an hour or 
two, as the case may require. In this state he is plunged into a cold bath, than 
which, it is said, nothing can be more refreshing or strengthening. The pa- 
tient is then placed under a fall of water, the volume of which is about the 
size of a man’s wrist, when all parts of the body are, at intervals, subjected to 
the shock. In fevers, inflammations, &c., another mode still more extraordi- 
nary, is ys pe The patient is placed in a wet sheet, covered well up with 
blankets ; this soon becomes a warm fomentation; and the linen, in violent 
cases, is sometimes changed as many as forty times in twenty-four hours, or 
until the fever is completely subdued by evaporation ; a cold bath then invaria- 
bly following. For shiverings,persons are rubbed in the bath until they cease ; 
and it is not uncommon for individuals to remain in the bath for hours. Those 
apparently in a decline, and old and young persons, are placed in a wet sheet, 
and allowed to sleep for an hour or twoevery day. The above are only a few 
of the numerous modes by which cold water is made instrumental to the cure 
of the most dangerous diseases. No bleeding nor blisters are ever resorted 
to; but the remedy is confined, in every case, to the use of the simple element, 
water, and such as is in ordinary use, and everywhere to be found. After all, 
it may be urged that the principle above mentioned is “as old as the hills,” 
only differently applied ; but amongst the learned in Germany, the merit of in- 
vention is very generally conceded to M. Priessnitz. The process we have 
above described is said to produce not only a radical cure, but to render the 
constitution less susceptible to the ordinary infirmities that “flesh is heir to.” 
As might be expected, the extraordinary success attendant upon M. Preiss- 
nitz’s system resounds through Germany, and his fame and fortune have been 
already amply secured. Like all new systems, that of the great man (as he is 
called in his own country) was at first denounced by all the regular professors ; 
but the cures he effected were of too certain and wonderful a nature to allow 
his mode of treatment to be long held either in ridicule or abeyance. At this 
moment, not only medical men of the first eminence, but many foreign govern- 
ments, are ready to pay willing testimony to his genius. By the latter, talent- 
ed individuals have been specially commissioned to acquire a knowledge of his 
method of healing; the result of which is, that institutions similar to those of 
Graefenburg have been already established by numbers of leading medical 
professors, who have themselves become converts to this strange theory, and 
have abandoned, as useless and dangerous, many aids of the present system. 
None can be cured by him with so much satisfaction as those already dismissed 
as incurable. His residence is romantically situated, like the eagle’s nest, up- 
onthe summit of a mountain, a thousand feet above the level of the plain, 
where he has erected buildings for the accommodation of several hundred inva- 
lids, who usually consist of the higher orders. Those who prefer dwelling in 
the neighbouring town, receive his visits daily. Of all the extraordinary sights 
of the present day, nothing can astonish a beholder more than the congrega- 
tion of so many invalids at one spot undergoing the same regirnen and disci- 
pline, and to the number of upwards of three hundred dining daily at the same 
table, unrestrained as to diet, and cheerful and hilarious as if met to celebrate 
some remarkable event. 

M. Priessnitz was born a peasant ; but having discovered the efficacy of cold 
water in curing complaints, succeeded after great and numberless difficulties 
in founding a school of his own, without other aids than his own native enthusi- 
asm and untiring exertions. He has now attained the darling object of his am- 
bition, and is said to have restored thousands to convalescence, and to have 
amassed considerable wealth. Exempt notwithstanding from the passion of 
avarice, he obstinately refuses remuneration until the health of his patient is 
absolutely established. ‘‘ No cure, no pay,” is his invariable motto. Amongst 
the many sufferers whose deplorable condition compels them to have recourse 
to his aid, may be enumerated ladies belonging to the first families of Germa- 
ny and Italy, besides princes, nobles, and persons of every grade and condition. 
The following distinguished persons were lately under his care :—the Grand 
Duchess of Hainault, Prince of Nassau, brother to the late Duke, Prince 
Leichtenstein, Prince and Princes Sappia, Le Marquis Dumas, Princes Wur- 
temberg, and the Princes Hohenloe. ‘The medical professors who have be- 
come converts to the system of Hydropathy are—Dr. Behren, Berlin; Dr. 
Harner, Petersburgh; Dr. Engel, Vienna; Dr. Bigel, Strasburgh; Dr. Rup- 
pricht, Breslau; Dr. Stocker, near Dresden; Dr. Jacob, Saxe Gotha; Dr. 
Oertel, of Bavaria, and numerous others. Our readers may judge of the rapid 
advances of this science on the Continent, by the fact that there are at this mo- 
ment in Hungary, Moldavia, Germany, Poland, and Russia, not less than 
fifty establishments founded on the system of M. Priessnitz.—Court Journal. 








THE PONIATOWSKI, OR TYRREL GEMS. 

We are indebted to Mr. Tyrrell, of Craven-street, Strand, for an inspection 
of these gems, which are at present exciting the greatest interest. When we 
say that the cabinet consists of upwards of 1200 exquisitely-engraved subjects, 
upon the like number of precious stones, many of the latter not elsewhere pro- 
curable, our readers will not feel surprised at the wonder caused among persons 
of cultivated taste, how soimmensely valuable a ‘*Gem Museum” came into 
the present possessor’s hands. 

To the kings of Poland we are indebted for so inestimable a treasure. They 
were ardent admirers and indefatigable collectors of rare gems. Their col- 
lection went on accumulating during successive reigns, until the fall of that 
dynasty. The Princess Poniatowski brought these splendid works of antiquity 
to England, and who, by the offer of a very large sum, were induced to part 
with them to Mr. Tyrrell, and are now in the course of publication, in a cheap 
form, by the aid of composition casts. The first series is before us, and sur- 
passingly beautiful are all within its cabinet. The most eminent judges of the 
day—sculptors, artists, and medalists,opulent collectors and noble connoisseurs, 
and moreover men of the first science who have expressly visited this country 
from Italy and France—one and all pronounce this collection, both for extent 
and workmanship, to be the finest ever seen. ‘The stones without the engra- 
vings, would be of great value, and, as we have before remarked, are not at 
present obtainable ; many of them must have been collected in the earlier pe- 
riod of India. An explanatory catalogue accompanies the first series. It is 
founded upon the printed original catalogue of Prince Poniatowski, entitled 
** Catalogue des Pierres Graves Antiques, De J. A. Le Prince Stanislas Poni- 
atowski,’’ which is in the possession of Mr. Tyrrell. It will afford gratification 
to many to hear, that this gentleman proposes giving a soirée at least twice a 
week, in order to afford to all lovers of high art an opportunity of personally 
mspecting this truly startling and elaborately fine collection—a collection upon 
which volume upon volume could be written, and lecture upon lecture deliver- 
ed. The disposition exhibited by their spirited possessor to secure the originals 
to this country, and to benefit and refine the arts, by duplicate casts, are acts 
in the highest degree noble and praiseworthy.—Standard. 


ooo 
SUSPENDED MEMORY. 

There is a very curious case on record of a lady whose memory was capa- 
cious and well-stored with a copious stock of ideas. Unexpectedly, and with- 
out any forewarning, she fell into a profound sleep, which continued several 
hours beyond the ordinary term. On waking she was discovered to have lost 
every trait of acquired knowledge—her memory was a blank. All vestiges, 
both of words and things, were obliterated and gone it was found necessary 
for her to learn everything again. She even acquired, by new efforts, the art 
of spelling, reading, writing, and calculating—and gradually became acquaint- 
ed with the persons and objects around, like a being for the first time brought 
into the world. In these exercises she made considerable proficiency ; but after 
a few months another fit of somnolency invaded her. On rousing ‘from it she 
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found herself restared to the state she was in before the first paroxysm ; but she 
was wholly ignorant of every event and occurrence that had befallen her after- 
wards. The former condition of her existence she now calls the old state and 
the latter the new state ; and she is as unconscious of her double character as 
two distinct persens are of their respective natures. For example, in her old 
state she possesses all her original knowledge, in her new state only what she 
had acquired since. If a lady or gentleman be introduced to her in the old 
state, and vice versa (so indeed of all other matters,) to know them satisfactorily 
she must learn them in both states. In the old state she possesses fine powers 
of penmanship ; while in the new she writes a poor, awkward hand, not having 
had time or means to become expert! During four years and upwards she has 
had periodical transitions from one of these states tothe other. The alterna- 
tions are always consequent upon a long and sound sleep. Both the lady and 
her family are now capable of conducting the affair without embarrassment ; by 
simply knowing whether she is in the old or new state, they regulate the inter- 
course, and govern themselves accordingly.—Dendy’s Philosophy of Mystery. 
en 

Anecdote of the Duke of Wellington —When his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who is known to bea very early riser, was last at Windsor Castle, upon 
a visit to Her Majesty, the following incident occurred, affording another proof 
of the strict military discipline so closely observed and practised upon all occa- 
sions by his Grace. One morning, between 7 and 8 o’clock, the Duke, accom- 
panied by his youngest son, Lord Charles Wellesley (who was then in waiting 
as one of the equerries upon Her Majesty), walked from the castle into the 
quadrangle, which he was about to leave by the iron gate near the entrance to 
the state apartments to proceed onto the North Terrace. The Duke and his 
son, however, were stopped by the sentry (one of the 72d Highlanders) sta- 
tioned at this spot, who stated that his instructions were not to suffer any _per- 
son to pass from out of the quadrangle at that early hour in the morning. Lord 
Charles Wellesley immediately stepped up to the soldier on guard, and said, 
‘You surely cant know who this is—it is the Duke of Wellington, my father.” 
His grace instantly responded, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, nonsense ; let the sentry perform 
his duty ;”’ and returned to the castle until the hour arrived at which the sentry 
could suffer them to pass out through the gate in question. 

An Affecting Love Story.—A Bayonne journal gives the following romantic 
tale from the Aldudes :—‘‘ In the valley of the Bastan lived two brothers on 
the most affectionate terms, occupying the cottage, and enjoying the small 
property left them by their parents, incommon. Ramen, the-eldest, was a ro- 
bust man, cultivating the land, leading the cattle to pasture, and seldom return- 
ing home without game of his own killing. Many a wolf fell from the bullets 
of his gun, or his iron shod staff. Antonio, the younger, was less in size and 
strength, amiable, contenting himself with performing domestic duties, even 
works of the needle, consulting in all things the tastes and comforts of his 
more hardy brother. Antonio had been taught to read, and thereby was en- 
abled to amuse Ramon during long winter evenings, while he was mending his 
nets and tackle. Ina cottage near them resided a respectable family from 
Seville, composed of a father, mother, and three daughters. Mariana, the eld- 
est, acknowledged to be the prettiest girl of the valley, not only managed the 
household affairs of her own dwelling, but frequently aided Antonio with her 
advice. In time Antonio became enamoured of the fair Mariana, and made a 
confident of his brother, who approved his choice, and urged him to declare 
his passion. ‘The timidity of the youth, however, prevented him from speaking, 
and he at length was so melancholy, from the weight of his love, that Ramon 
determined to go and demand Mariana in Marriage for Antonio. ‘The parents 
raised no objection to the match, and said they would refer to their daughter. 
Days and nights passed away, and no answer was sent, though Mariana contin- 
ued her accustomed assiduities at the cottage of her brothers. Antonio at 
length was so reduced by this suspense that he took to his bed. On seeing his 
distress Ramon threw aside all his Spanish haughtiness, and went to his neigh- 
bours to require theirgfanswer. He was again referred to Mariana, whom he 
reproached with her obduracy. Thus pressed, Mariana declared that she loved 
another, and, hiding her face from shame, avowed that other to be Ramon? 
Overwhelmed as by a thunderbolt, the unhappy youth, uttering some incoherent 
expressions, rushed to the bedside of his brother, told in two words the fatal 
truth, and dropped lifeless on the floor. Antonio became frenzied, and has 
since expired, alsoraving out the name of his beloved brother. They have 
both been interred in the same grave ; and in three days afterwards Mariana 
died of grief forthe loss of Ramon.” 
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ten article in this day’s number, is one of much greater importance than is ge- 
nerally supposed. Doubtless the original reason for the invention of such things 
was the mere amusement of children, and as a means of preventing their be- 
coming troublesome, clamorous, or peevish ; but the reflecting mind is apt to 
turn even the most trifling matters to a useful end,—in the same spirit as that 
which dictated the observation that ‘there is not a book so trifling but is capa- 
ble of conveying some information.’”’ In modern times, and since practical edu- 
cation has become matter of grave and serious discussion, it has been discover- 
ed that Toys rightly selected, and carefully put together, not only yield a vast 
fund of satisfaction to the spirits of childhood and youth, but are highly stimu- 


merely mean their acquisitions in literature, arts,or sciences, but the cultivation 
also of the intellect, the mind, the disposition, the principles, of the next gene- 
ration, to consider seriously and to apply carefully the immense assistance of- 
fered by a judicious selection of Toys. 





It is much to be regretted that many of the most useful and important sub- 

jects on which to address the busy world, are also among the most forbidding 

and unpalatable both to authors and to their readers. How much salutary ad- 

vice, how many useful hints and reflections might be given,and even thankfully 

received, by the assistance of a little mental resolution not to be deterred by 

the unpromising title of a book, and by the determination to weigh arguments 

on subjects confessedly of importance, although repulsive to superficial ob- 

servation. The author of “ Gatherings from Graveyards,” an article on which 

subject, has place in our columns, has evidently “ screwed his*courage to the 
sticking place.” He has written a work which was evidently and loudly 
called for, in many of the countries of Europe, but which, despite its ur- 
gency, could not for a long series find a person devoted to such a duty, because 
it was one at which the heart recoils. It has fallen at length into right hands. 
Mr. Walker is a member of the medical faculty, well aware of the conse- 
quences that inevitably ensue from those abuses which have been so long per- 
mitted to exist, and from which, amendment is carried on slowly, reluctantly, 
and with but partial effect. It required one who should be conversant not only 
with all the details of the dissecting room, but with all the particulars of 
animal decomposition, the effects of putrescence on the atmosphere we 
breathe, the combined effects of these with the otherwise impure air of a 
dense and populous city, to expose all this in its true colours. It required also 
one acquainted with the venality and cupidity of speculators, whether in ceme- 

teries for the dead or domiciles for the living poor, to show in all their deformi- 
ties the expedients to save money themselves, on the one hand, and also to 
wring it from others ; to put toshame,if possible, their remorseless proceedings, 
and prevent them from filling their pockets at the expense of the public health. 
That very much of what Mr. Walker has detailed we know to be true, and 
that is warrant enough to us that his details are generally correct. The task 
of reform, we are glad to say, had made considerable progress before the appear- 
ance of his}book,yet there can hardly be a doubt but it will be much accelerated 
by so ample and startling an exposé as hasbeen made in his work. It may be 
some consolation to us to know that England only shares in the odium, yet 
she and many other countries may greatly profit thereby, and we willingly aid 
in the dissemination of usefulness by calling attention to the numerous and 
harrowing circumstances there brought to view. 





In the world of Arts the Poniatowski Gems have recently furnished a series 
of discussion which, so far as we can see, can never be productive of satisfactory 
results, for there seem not to be sufficient data whereon to found proof of indi- 
vidual workmanship. And in fact it is of no consequence, save as they might 
severally indicate the state of art at the particular period in this species of 
sculpture ; but it is certainly of great importance that these precious specimens 
should be multiplied for the benefit of the world. Much has doubtless been 
done, in taking fine casts of the gems, and much useful labor has been expended 
in giving that “explanatory catalogue ” which is alluded to in the article on 
that subject which occupies a place in our columns. The two labors together 
are illustrative and explanatory, and will do good service to both the Fine Arts 
and Classical literature ; but now, when the graver expresses so minutely and 
vigorously the ideas of the sculptor or of the painter, and when such warm en- 
couragement is given to engravers of superior works,may it not be hoped that the 
latter will shortly be occupied in giving to the world, at a reasonably cheap rate, 
a series of engravings of these intaglios accompanied by explanatory letter- 
press. It is sincerely to be desired that such a work shortly shall appear. 





Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Second Series.—In a former num- 
ber of the Albion, we gave a review of this truly interesting work, which has 
so delighted the reading portion of the community on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It has since been republished in this country by Messrs. Carey and 
Hart, Philadelphia, who have brought it out in a manner that acquires for them 
an enviable distinction in Uieir particular profession. The great success of the 
former volume of Visits has induced Mr. Howitt to continue his work, and 
if it should afford the same gratification, the author promises us another vo- 
lume or two on views and subjects in England. Mr. Howitt in his present vo- 
lume has confined himself to a particular portion of the kingdom—Northum- 
berland and Durham, which have acquired so much interest from having been 
the scene, in border warfare, of daring adventure, battle, and ballad. 

We sincerely hope that the undertaking of the author will be crowned with 





lative to enquiry, reasoning, and reflection. In the best treatises on education 
of recent times, and these are probably the most enlightened times on that sub- 
ject, Toys occupy a highly conspicuous place, and the consideration of them is 
matter of more serious speculation than from their extrinsic value would be 
readily believed. Locke, Rousseau, Edgeworth, Carpenter, and all others who 
are anxious for the developement of the intellect, the display of the early dis- 
position in order to a right training of it, the powers of the mind, and the 
habits of the body, consider Toys to be greatly accessorial to their purpose ; in 
infant schools, now become so generally prevalent, and where the ‘principle is 
to teach things first, and words afterwards, Toys are altogether indispensable ; 
and in every case they conduce to an early and accurate knowledge of the laws 
of matter and motion, and not a little to those of the Mechanical powers, the 
use of tools and implements, the application of machinery, and several of the 
principles of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. They do more than this ; 
for it is well known that every item of information which is acquired is but the 
stepping stone to another of probably more intricate nature, that the simple 
jeads naturally to the complex, and that the successful gratification of curio- 
sity in one instance leads inevitably to further and further enquiries. We do 
not believe that the human race generally are supine, there is a spirit of curio- 
sity inherent in our nature, pervading the mind from birth even to the dying 
hour, and this spirit, when not occupied for good, as certainly tends to evil. It 
is an imperative duty therefore to avail ourselves of that never-slumbering pas- 
sion, and train it to that good to which it can be so eminently instrumental. 

If we were totrace all the effects produced by Toys to the happiness as well 
as to the wisdom of mankind, the examination would be found as surprising as 
it is pleasing. It is not among the most insignificant that it conduces in the 
earliest period of infancy to soothe the spirits of the child, to convey a sort of 
rapturous feeling to its soul, and thus plant the first seeds of a happy disposi- 
tion; acontinued satisfaction of this kind is produced by reasonable succes- 
sion of Toys, varying in form and fabric, as the infancy increases and the germs 
of mind put forth ; nor are we too rashly to condemn the child for an apparent- 
ly reckless and mischievous act,because it has broken its toy to pieces, or cut a 
portion of it oper. It will not unfrequently be found that curiosity has been at 
the bottom of the mischief, a desire for information as to the construction and 
qualities of the plaything, its applicability to some other purpose,—an infant 
experiment most likely—and therefore here is the first beginning of a training 
that may lead to important results ; of encouragement to ask and recevve infor- 
mation, instead of destruction in hopes to find it,—the first lesson of economy 
may also be impressed upon minds which do not yet understand the terms ex- 
pense and value; the first lesson in self-restraint is here, which will assist in 
teaching the child to wait patiently for a proper opportunity for acquiring what 
it desires, instead of indulging headlong desire But above all a laudable cu- 
riosity should always be gratified, and capricious and idle questions repressed 
It is only where peremptory refusals to gratify curiosity are systematically giv- 
en, and arbitrary commands are enforced for the careful preservation of toys, 
that these become useless in themselves, and tend to make the disposition 
either fretful or su pine 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into a disquisition upon Toys, their appli- 
cation, uses, and consequences, but we would desire all who have seriously and 





| couscientiously the education of the young at heart,—and by this we do not 


the success it so richly deserves. From the character of the two volumes which 
Mr. Howitt has already put forth, we cannot but bespeak the most anxious in- 
terest on the part of the public in behalf of any succeeding ones he may think 
proper to give on the same subject. To possess one of these valuable works 
serves but to create the desire to possess the whole of them, which when ta- 
ken together would form a most admirable addition to a Library. 





New Publications.—We with great pleasure acknowledge the reception of 
“The Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion,” from Bradbury, Soden, 
& Co., 127 Nassau St. 

In recommending the above work to the public, we can say with sincerity 
that it does not suffer in the least degree by a comparison with any journal of 
its kind that has lately come under our notice. It is edited in the most capa- 
ble manner by Edward Everett, Esq., whose talents are unreservedly acknow- 
ledged by the literary world at large. The general style and finish of the 
letter-press, &c., are truly beautiful, and the subjects which make up its con- 





‘ tents are of a peculiar chaste and pleasing character. The embellishments are 
three beautiful steel engravings, and a plate of Fashions, besides two pieces of 
choice music. 

Also from the same publishers, Robert Merry’s Museum, edited by 8. G. 
Goodrich, author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 

This as a juvenile magazine is all that is desirable. The spirited wood cuts 
which are placed at the head of each story are sufficient of themselves to in- 
duce the little folks to peruse its recital. The subjects are taken from zoology 

| geology, ancient and modern history, travels, natural curiosities, voyages, anec- 

| dotes, &c.,making a delightful monthly treat for the juvenile portion of the 
reading community. A piece of music is also appended to eachnumber. As 
another inducement, we would state that the magazine is afforded at the low 

We would also recommend it as a work particular~ 





price of one dollar a year 
ly adapted for common school libraries. 

Audubon’s Birds of America.—No. 50 of the work before us is as interesting 
as any of its predecessors The contents of this number are, The Cedar-bird 
or Cedar-waxwing, The White-breasted Nuthatch, The Red-bellied Nuthatch, 


The Brown-headed Nuthatch, and The California Nuthatch. 


New Music.—We are indebted to Messrs. Firth and Hall for the following 
very liberal supply of new music. 

Life of the Saviour—Poetry by Charles Jeffreys—Music by S. Nelson, 
Weep not for me—Poetry by Rev. Thomas Dale, A. M.—Music by Stephen 
The wery last obserwation of Weller Senior to Boz on his departure 
from London. Sung at the dinner given to Charles Dickens, Esq., in Boston. 
The Stars their Early Vigils keep—Ballad written and sung by D:. Oliver 
W. Homes, at the dinner given in Boston to Charles Dickens, Esq Sympho, 
nies and accompaniments by James G. Maeder. Fantazia and Variations on 

a Celebrated Air, a la Russe, Vesper Hymn as _ performed by the authoress 
| Miss Augusta Browne at Braham’s Concerts. The Boz Waltzes, as performed 
by Dodworth’s Band at the festival in honour of Mr. Dickens at the Park Thea- 
| tre. Embellished by a beautiful specimen of Fleetwood’s Illuminated En- 
{graving. My Bark is out upon the Sea—Written, composed, and dedicated 
| John Braham, Esq. by G. P. Morris—Symphonies and accompaniments ar- 


—— by C. E. Horn. 


Glover. 
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THE SONS OF THE SOIL. 


By Mrs. Ellis, author of “The Women of England,” éc. &c. 12mo, pp. 298. 

London, Fisher & Son. wie 

Criticism is, after all, only the judgment of the individual who sits down to 
read a work ; and ten such readers shall rise up after perusing the same pro- 
duction,every one alike honest, yet all differing in some peculiar point of opinion, 
—not but that, if it is a work of sterling merit, all will decide in its favour, 
however various the grounds for their judgment, and however numerous the 
drawbacks may be. ere, then, is a volume written by a lady whose talent is 
too well known to leave any doubt respecting the merits of the work ; and yet 
we wish it had been written in prose instead of verse. A story so natural and 
simple must be.told in plain language ; the incidents are those of everyday 
life; conversations such as we hear in cottages, and in places where imagery 
and embellishment are rarely introduced, make but an indifferent figure in poe- 
try : to render them poetical, an author is compelled to be unnatural, otherwise 
they can but be introduced as poetry of the very lowest order. Our meaning 
will be more clearly understood by an extract from the work itself. Leaving 
out the epithet “ dark” as connected with elms,the following is good plain prose, 
just a little distorted for the sake of rhyme. 

“ She never thought her father’s home had been 

So little like a gentleman’s abode : 

‘ And then, again, that stupid line of road! 

Why not a sweep?’ 

The farmer look’d, and saw 

*Twas easy there a gentler line to draw. 

‘Why not an avenue? Those trees cut down, 

Would leave a road for every passing clown ; 

Here we might come between these elms so dark, 

That stand so well, and make the field a park.’ 

‘So have I thought,’ the echoing aunt exclaim’d, 

‘A thousand times. And now the thing is nam’d, 

Why not a new front door? It really is 

A bar to entrance, having one like this.’ ” 
Here isa specimen of what the work would have been in prose (in passages of 
of this description :) how racy a dialogue might have been worked out be- 
tween the designing aunt and the kind-hearted farmer, she having gained one 
important point; and how much better it would have been done, especially by 
a lady who wrote the Womenof England : but the author was aware of the 
difficulty, and knew as well as ourselves how flat such conversations must read 
in verse. 

The outline of the poem may be given in afew words. An honest farmer, 
well to do in the world, surrounded with happy children and faithful servants— 
a little rural king—after a time loses his affectionate wife. Up to the time of 
her death the poem revels in happiness and beauty of description. A cunning, 
detestable aunt comes totake charge of the family after the mother’s death— 
sends the children to school, where they learn to despise the humble abode and 
plebeian life of their father—they league with the aunt, and get him to pull 
down the old farm-house, to enlarge his pleasure-grounds, build a fine new 
mansion, and furnish it d /a Bloomsbury. Then comes a falling in the price of 
corn, bad harvests, and an hundred other disasters, not forgetting the doublin 
of the rent by the landlord, which finally end in the farmer and his son (wit 
his milk-sop of a wife) emigrating. Of the education of the daughters, 
courtships, marriages, &c., we make no mention, though the sketches of their 
different characters, and the development of their minds, are the gems of the 
book. With these remarks, we shall leave the work to speak for itself in a few 
quotations. 

Autumn. 
Tis spring no more ; bright summer’s bloom is gone, 
And the world wears a deeper, graver tone ; 
Grave, but yet gorgeous—deep, but O how fair 
The mingled hues that seem to tinge the air, 
As if the breeze brought colour where it blew, 
And flakes of gold, and green, and purple, threw 
O’er feathery woods, and richer fields of grain, 
And healthy hills, and orchard-spriukled plain.” 


Rooks. 
** And solemn caw of venerable rook, 
Flapping his wings from out the shelter’d nook, 
Where silent sit a conclave of his kind, 
Unlike to wiser conclaves, of one mind. 
Unlike themselves when, portion’d out in pairs, 
The bustling stir of spring’s new life was theirs, 
And ceaseless din of nestlings’ greedy cry, 
And fluttering wings that scarce found time to fly, 
Though on the blissful embassy of love, 

Through the wide realms of nature free to rove. 
How different seems their very nature now— 
Single their cry, their movements grave and slow! 

The curse of idleness has reft away 

Each bustling joy that crown’d their happier day ; 
And far away through distant skies they roam, 
Seeking the silent forest for their home. 

Who has not heard their autumn voice, and found 
The melody of nature in that sound ? 

Harsh in itself, discordant were it near ; 

But O what music to the tuneful ear ! 

Hath it not language for the heart as well, 

Of more than man’s familiar tongue can tell ? 

Of blighted flowers, and scatter’d leaves, and sighs, 
And clouds that overcast the sunny skies ? 

Of wither’d wreaths o’er faded brows that stray, 
Of time, and death, and sorrow, and decay? 

In one sad voice, disconsolate, and drear, 
Hymning a dirge for the departing year.” 


Morning. 
‘ Bright was the morn, and lovely was the scene, 
As burst the sunlight o’er the deep’ning green, 
The purple heather, and the mellower glow 
Tinging the woods in the deep vale below : 
Where, hastening on its way, a swollen brook, 
Rippling along, its pleasant pastime took. 
Sound was there none but this along the hill, 
Save the nut-gatherers answering, and then still, 
Or bleat of wandering sheep, or rustling tree, 
As wing’d the fluttering bird its flight so free.” 


Village Spire. 

* And well the eye long used to other lands 

Recals again the valley where it stands, 

The green hill-side, the hedge-row, and the lane, 

The meadow-stream meandering through the plain, 

Spann’d by the bridge, where meets the village-maid 

Her rustic lover in the evening shade. 

All these, with their soft colouring warm and true, 

The wanderer’s faithful memory can renew ; 

Nor time, nor change, nor distance can impair 

This lovely landscape, ever green and fair. 

*Tis for the village-spire the schoolboy looks, 

Returning home from masters and from books, 

To gambol half his classic lore away 

Through the bright summer's jocund holyday. 

Tis for the village-spire the maiden sighs, 

While gazing fondly with her tearful eyes, 

She sees it gleaming through the twilight gloom 

When first her footsteps leave her native home. 

*Tis for the village-spire the exile burns, 

With yearning bosom as remembrance turns.” 

Here we close our brief extracts, not giving a tithe of the passages worthy 

of quotation. There is a fine moral in the work, cramped somewhat in the 
working out, through the rhymes and metre, which make sharp, unnatural an- 


gles in the dialogue, but still excellent. Some of the wood-engravings are 
well done, and the subjects they illustrate happily chosen. 


Ee 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 


CELEBRATION OF THE QUEEN'S BIRTH DAY IN MADRAS. BY MRS. STRACHEY. 


The ambition of a Cxesar might have been gratified by possessing an empire 
such as now owns the sway of the young Queen of Britain. Englishmen who 
have never quitted their own island, (excepting to make a tour ‘on the Conti- 
nent,) and whose attention is exclusively devoted to party questions, have the 


most narrow and limited views; but those dwelling on the vast peninsula of 


Hindoostan find their sphere of vision enlarged from residing in the very centre 
of the mighty events which are passing in eur age. Such were a few of the 
reflections that crossed my mind as I heard the fort battery firing a salute at 12 
o’clock, announcing the natal day of Queen Victoria to the subjects of her 
Eastern empire ; and as memory pictured to my mind the image of that fair 
young monarch, how fervently did my prayers arise for the prosperity of my 


beloved and distant country, and of her. At five o’clock we went to the review 








which took place in honour of the day, at the island connected with Madras by 
abridge. It was the hour of sunset ; the golden orb of day appeared sinking 
to rest on the burnished heaven, while the rich purple clouds formed a canopy 
for his repose. The moon was slowly rising in the clear blue sky in the way 
peculiar to a southern hemisphere, where the crescent and the round form of 
that lovely planet are visible at once; while the silver rays of the evening star, 
blending with the flush of rosy light, gave a beautiful colouring to the scene. 
The concourse of people had the picturesque appearance usual to an Asiatic 
crowd, but the aspect of the English was very poor indeed ; for even wealth 
persons at Madras have nothing approaching to a handsome equipage, which 
is singular, as four horses may be kept here for the same expense as one at 
home. 

The troops were formed in line, awaiting the arrival of the governor ; 
most of the regiments were native,and the coup d’ail was singular and striking. 
His Excellency soon arrived,mounted on a beautiful white Persjan charger, and 
the review went off (to use a phrase employed by the next day’s newspapers) 
with great éclat. 

In the evening, there was a ball at Government House, in the banqueting 
hall, which is of immense size, and being built of chunam, has the appearance 
of white marble. Leading to it, there is a flight of stone steps, on each side of 
which was stationed the Governur’s body-guard, whose uniform of red and sil- 
ver had a very handsome effect. The pillars at the top of these steps were 
adorned with variegated lamps, put round them to imitate some of the parasites 
of this country, so celebrated for their beauty ; the verandahs were covered 
over with white cloth, lined with red, of that rich pomegranate colour peculiar 
to the East; and the floors covered with Indian carpets. The music was 
good, and there were two bands. The company looked very much like what is 
seen at an election-ball in England, where some of few have a distingué ap- 
pearance, and the rest a provincial air. We are told the society of Madras 
resembles that of a country town at home, and this, no doubt, is quite true, 
generally speaking ; but we had the good fortune to make acquaintance with 
some delightful persons, to whom we brought letters of introduction from Eng- 
land. These friends were very pleasant ; from which we conclude that how- 
ever disagreeable the majority may be, by a careful selection of acquaintances, 
much enjoyment may be experienced. People of the highest families now 
come to India, and the constant influx that will take place, as soon as steam 
navigation is established, will, no doubt, tend considerably to improve those 
who live here. The great attraction of the ball was the nabob, the native 
Prince at Madras, who receives three hundred thousand a-year from the Bri- 
tish Government. The friendly feelings he assumes towards the English are 
believed to be perfectly sincere, though some would fain adduce instances to the 
contrary. 

The appearance of the native princes and their suite was very singular; they 
were attired in loose trousers, flowing robes, and turbans of beautiful white Ar- 
nee musiin; the nabob and his uncle had a heron’s feather in their turbans, 
which is a badge of royalty in India, fastened with aigrettes of diamonds, and 
daggers stuck in the scarfs they wore round their waists,—which forms an es- 
sential part of the Mussulman’s dress. The natives look on our dancing with 
great contempt, wondering we should take so much trouble, when, for a few 
rupees, we could get nautch-girls to dance for our amusement. 

re 
STYLE. 

Style is the expression in language of our ideas according to their arrange- 
ment in the mind. Excellence of style depends upon its clearness and purity ; 
and in order to write clearly, the mind must think clearly. The penis the mir- 
ror of the mind; it shadows forth the brightness or obscurity of the world 
within us; for as aclear, pure style marks the purity and clearness of our 
thoughts, so does also an obscure style prove their confusion and obscurity ; 
therefore, as expression follows idea, the pen should not be taken until the 
ideas are well digested and clearly arranged. Obscurity of style arises not on- 
ly from negligence, but often from an affectation of precision, and both causes 
are equally blameable in an author. Perspicuity depends on the choice of 
words, construction of phrases, and connexion of ideas. Between purity and 
propriety there is some little difference: purity relates to the peculiar idioms 
of the language employed in speaking and writing ; whereas propriety refers 
to the terms in which ideas are expressed. A style may be pure, and at the 
same time not suited to the subject ; a term may be harmonious, but yet unfit 
for the style in which it is employed. Purity is departed from in using old, ob- 
solete terms, or too new words; in committing solecisms, or faults against syn- 
tax, as when one word does not agree with the other component parts of the 
sentence. Cicero gives a very good definition of these errors in style. The 
word “ solecism” is derived from a town, in which the Greek inhabitants spoke 
bad grammar. Another fault is that of connecting words and phrases in such 
a manner as to make them bear a different signification to the one intended. 
Style, or precise language, has for its object the art of conveying clearly and 
agreeably some information to the mind of another ; it should therefore be cal- 
culated to strike the imagination, excite the passions, and fall agreeably on 
the ear. To effect this, it must be clear for the mind, lively for the imagina- 
tion, energetic for the passions, and flowing forthe ear. A good writer will 
combine purity with precision, steering wide of that sterile abundance of vague 
and insignificant words which marks the prolix style, and equally avoiding an 
overgreat conciseness, which is generally obscure. The golden rule, there- 
fore, in eloquence, whether it be of the pen or speech, is to say nothing super- 
fluous, and omit nothing necessary. Cwsar’s exclamation on seeing Brutus is 
a good instance of clearness and precision both in thought and expression. The 
great advantage of this in authors is, that their ideas are the easier impressed 
upon the memory and heart ; but precision is of no use, if not accompanied 
with great perspicuity. Lucian describes the profound silence and consterna- 
tion which reigned in Rome when civil war was declared in very few words ; 
but the most florid details could not give a more eloquent idea of a nation’s 
grief. Pope possessed in a wonderful degree the art of combining concise- 
ness of thought with rapidity of expression, and that, too, in the most poetic 
and harmonious manner. In his ‘‘ Essay on Man,” there are many instances 
of it, but the following passage will suffice to prove the truth of the assertion : 

‘“‘ Go, soar with Plato to th’ Empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 
And quitting sense, call imitating God. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule; 
Then drop into thyself—and be a fool !” 

Here, precision of thought is shewn equally with precision of style. These 
two characters are indispensable in a good style of any author, whatever be his 
subject ; but of course there will be a difference of style in treating each indi- 
vidual subject ; the same tone could not be employed in oratory and philoso- 
phy. ‘The harangues of Livy and Tacitus are both in a very different style to 
that employed in their other works, and each has its own characteristic style. 
In Livy, it is rich and abundant ; in Tacitus, nervously concise. Every man 
has a particular style of writing, by which he can always be detected ; and 
when this peculiarity of expression cannot be discovered in an author's works, 
he may be looked upon as an inferior writer, without originality ; in fact, a mere 
copyist from others. As each painter of any merit is distinguished by his pe- 
culiar colouring and touch, so should also the author be known by his distinct- 
ive marks of genius—for genius must bear the stamp of originality, or it is not 
genuine—it must strike out its own path, and soar on its own wings to the sun ; 
it cannot rise on borrowed plumes, or follow in a beaten track ; it is no plagia- 
rist. Lavinia Dick. 

— 


Vavicties. 


An Indian Establishment.—The number of servants and people attached to 
one person surprises those who have never been in the east. My own allow- 
ance consisted of an elephant, four horses, eight camels, and twenty domestics ; 


a pretty handsome quantity for one individual.—Captain Fane's Five Years 
in India 





A Nice Distinction.—It once happened to me to be present in a school 
where the pedagogue thus addressed a rebellious pupil—* At your age, and 
with your abilities, you ought tobe a patternto the other boys, instead of 


which I am obliged to make an example of you;”’ and thereupon he thrashed 
him soundly. 


Philosophy of Smoking.—Ladies, who love your lords, do not repine at their 
addiction to the pipe! Men who smoke seldom get into a passion; it causes 
the most irritable to ‘ draw it mild ;’ it renders them, dear ladies, as smooth as 
a flat-iron does your muslin ‘kerchiefs ! 

Even the ugliest Turk,with the most harem-scarem countenance in the world, 
becomes, as soon as his lips kiss the soft amber of his mind-soothing chibouque, as 
amicable and composed as a tortoise-shell Tom on a hearth-rug, purring,as bass, 
to the tenor of a copper tea-kettle ! And the softest sighs may then waft him to 
and fro, and you will find him as yielding to your slightest breath as the cloud 
he blows. In Spain the love of the Indian weed is so ‘levelling,’ that the low- 
est tatterdemalion approaches a grandee of the first rank, and presenting his ci- 
gar, asks him for a light, for ‘he man who smokes is considered equal to any man 


who smokes; and the proud Hidalgo, stil] preserving all his dignity, promptly 
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ed why she gave it that appellation, she replied, ‘‘ Because that it is derived 
from cherubim ; and the Bible says the cherubim continually do cry.” 

The King of Congo levies his taxes in a curious way. He walks out in a 
morning when there is a high wind; he then puts his bonnet over one ear only, 
and when it is blown off by the wind, he imposes a tax upon those subjects who 
live in the quarter from which the wind blew. 

Sidney Smith's Last.—This worthy and facetious a of St. Paul’s, 
dining in company last week with Dr. Selwyn, the new bishop of New Zealand, 
observed, though a most excellent dinner was provided, that his lordship ate 
very sparingly. ‘Come, my lord,” said he, ‘this will not do in New Zealand 
(including the Cannibal Islands,) where you will always find two courses, and 
a cold man on the sideboard. What think you of that?” The Bishop replied, 
that he did not think the practice worse than ‘“ roasting bishops in England |” 
The “ Senex Derisor” was dumbfounded. 


The etymology of the word ‘* Lord” (says J. Coates) is well worth observing, 
for it was composed of “ illaf’—a loaf of bread, and “ ford’’—to give or afford ; 
so that “ Illaford,”now Lord, implies ‘a giver of bread,” because in those ages, 
such great men kept extraordinary houses, and fed the poor, for which reason 
they were called “ givers of bread.” 

Travelling by Steam round the Planet Uranus.—The circumference of the 
orbit in which Uranus revolves about the sun is 11,314,600,000, of miles, 
through which it moves in 30,686 mean solar days, or about 84 years ; it is the 
slowest moving planet in the system, and yet it pursues its course at the rate 
of 15,000 miles an hour. Were a steam carriage to move round the immense 
orbit of this planet at the continued speed of about 30 miles an hour, it would 
require no less than 64,570 years before this ample circuit could be completed ; 
and yet a globe 8Otimes larger than the earth finishes this vast tour in eighty- 
four years.—Dick’s Celestial Scenery. 

Butlers and Footmen.—It may be observed that the butler is almost always 
at daggers drawn with his lady, who is sure to consider him a troublesome offi- 
cious personage, apt to quarrel with the lady’s maid for being too late at meals, 
and to grudge the house-keeper due allowance of sherry and ratifia for creams 
and jellies. ‘The footman is aslave more peculiarly her own. The footman 
accompanies the carriage, goes on errands, remembers addresses, conveys mes- 
sages to tradespeople, and is more confided in, though a less confidential ser- 
vant, than the butler. The footman has a thousand methods of judging of my 
lady’s or the young ladies’ loves and likings. He perceives in the daily drives 
who bows, who nods, who kisses hands, who calls the carriage at Almack’s, or 
whispers as he hands Miss Julia into it, after the dejeuner or ball. John is able 
to announce a flirtation in the family to the housemaid, at least a fortnight be- 
fore the butler drops a diplomatic hint to the housekeeper, or convulses the 
sensibilities of the femme de chamber.—The Family Butler, in Bently’s Mis- 
cellany. 

A Wedding Present in Turkey.—A letter from Constantinople, dated June 
28, says—‘ The betrothal of Ahmet Fethi Pasha with the sister of the Sultan 
took place on the 26th. On the same day Ahmet Fethi Pasha presented the 
wedding presents at the Imperial Palace. The presents consisted of a superb 
veil, embroidered with pearls and diamonds, of the value of 300,000 piastres ; 
of slippers enriched with precious stones; diadems, shawls, and stuffs; two 
large chests of perfumery; 159 baskets filled with sweatmeets, and a superb 
dressing-glass, splendidly ornamented with a variety of precious stones. The 
Pasha presented the Sultan with a sabre of great value, and of a saddle splen- 
didly arched with precious stones and of most beautiful workmanship. The 
total amount of these presents has been estimated at six millions of piastres. 
They were placed in open carriages and brought to the hotel of the Minister of 
Trade. About forty pages followed, carrying on their heads trays covered with 
cashmeres and brocades, and under glass covers to be seen jewels and about 
500,000 piastres in gold coin. The procession was preceded and followed by 
detachments of cavalry. In the apartments of the Imperial Palace, the consent 
of the betrothed was attested by the Grand Vizir, the Kislat Aga, and the 
Sheik Islam, after which the Iman of the Palace pronounced the nuptial prayer. 
The marriage will not, it is understood, take place for about three months.” 








RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTOKY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no :oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
80 that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Blinds ; and those articles are wairanted to wash 
well and easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. . 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12-tf, 


A‘ English Lady (the widow of an officer) is desirous of engaging as Governcas in 
a family, where the children are young ; she would if required take the entire 
charge of them ; she instructs in Eng)ish, iu all its branches, French, and Music, &c. 
Having been accustomed tec housekeeping, she would have no objection to superintend 
the domestic concerns. References can be offered to families in both the Upper and 
Lower Province of Canada, of the first consideration. Letters (post paid) to the office 
of the Albion Newspaper, where likewise the address of the Lady advertising can be 
obtained. Feb. 26-31* 











A CARD. 


GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England), having devoted ten years to the study of 

Literature, Philosophy, and the Arts and Sciences, under an English Divine, wish- 
es to form an engagement as private tutor to two or three of the most distinguished 
farnilies ; he has a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pianoforte, and sing 
ing, and as an amateur would have no objection to give lessons in this delightful art ; 
the Latin language, &c. Any communication through the Albion would meet with 
immediate attention and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 
tions givenif required—private lectures in the above departments—New York or 
Philadelphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC, 
TURES, AND OFHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion. for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, yoyo Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder,) and 1t is weil known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very limited num- 
ber. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly ada; ted, and in which they have sought Knowledge and gained experience. 

As tlie Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised J.ithotrty for many years, and devoted much of his time to diseases of the urinary 
orgaos, te hopes that this Institution will meet with the approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally er by letter, to him 
at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M.D. 

Jan. 1-1f. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 

makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also onthe public. An 
inferior atticle beariag the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T,is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ** Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JEsSOP begs leave to inform thetrade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No.71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above weil known articles 
which will be offered on favourable terms. May 8. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836.) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rey. T. J. Lundy, 8. C.L. of University College, Oxford Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B.A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal. Mr. W. Miller, Trinity College, 
Dublin—Mathematical Master: Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and Drawing 
Master; Mr. S. Phillins—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals. manners, and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 














cient inevery branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
offers the glowing tip of his best Havannah How gracious ts this sympathy in | easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate 
the high and mighty, which illuminates the low and humbl without losing a All necessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
g y } al humble, witl losing wis Road, Quebec. Canads $ 25-6 

tithe of their dignity Le we s Roa ad eu ‘ ana ia anh an. eS hal Sept. 25-6m 
iS vine sor er Tre h 1 j ' . l > 
Definition of Cheruh — , > fortune to } ‘ hled +} | LADY having some leisure hours, would take a few additional Music pupils at her 
bet @ Cherub A lady had the miusiortune ¢t ve trouniea WHh 1) FA own residence, No. 3 Mercer street, or would attend at the houses of those who 
squalling brat, whom she alw ays addressed as “‘ My cherub Upon being ask- ! would favor her with their patronage. Jan. 22-tf. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











CABINET CHANGES FROM 1754 TO 1841. 
From the Westminster Review. 
A brief retrospect of the state of Parties since the accession of George II. 
may be useful on the eve of another Session; we propose, therefore, to devote 

a few pages to the various changes of Cabinets duri~g the last ninety years, 

confining ourselves to a summary of the facts. 

When George III. came to the throne, he found a powerful and respectable 
ministry. The Duke of Newcastle was First Lord of the Treasury, but Mr. 
Pitt was the virtual leader. This administration was formed on the death of 
Mr. Pelham, in 1754. 

The Duke of Newcastle retired in November, 1756, making way for the Duke 
of Devonshire as Premier, and Mr. Pitt as Secretary of State. George III.’s 
dislike of Mr. Pitt produced that minister’s dismissal in April in the following 
year (1757), but the Cabinet could not stand against his opposition and popu- 
larity. 

In June (1757) the Duke of Newcastle was again Premier, and Mr. Pitt, as 
the phrase went at the time, took the Cabinet by storm, and made himself Se- 
cretary of State. 

In 1760 this arrangement was in full force Mr. Legge was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; Earl Grenville, President of the Council; Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Chamberlain; Earl Temple, a Cabinet Minister ; Lord Northing- 
ton, Lord Chancellor; and Lord Anson at the Admiralty. 

The first change was made in March, 1761, by the substitution of Lord Bute 
for Lord Holdernesse as Secretary of State ; this was the commencement of the 
“King’s party,” as it was afterwards called. 

In September (1761) Mr. Pitt proposed in Council to declare war against 
Spain ; and, with Lord Temple, committed his advice to writing. ‘The Coun- 
cil rejected the proposition. Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, in consequence, re- 
signed on the 5th of October 

In May (1762) the Duke of Newcastle went out of office, and was succeed- 
ed by Lord Bute 

In October in the same year, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Ceorge Gren- 
ville, and Lord Besborough, seceded from Lord Bute’s government. The peace 
with France and Spain very much weakened the Cabinet; and the Cider Tax, 
although carried in the Commons through six divisions, and in the Lords by 
eighty-three to forty-nine, was odious to the nation. Lord Bute resigned in 
consequence in April, 1763, and was replaced by Mr. George Grenville. 

An unsuccessful overture was made to Mr. Pitt in the August ensuing. 

In September the Bedford-Grenville ministry was formed. 

This ministry fell to pieces in May, 1765, and after a long negotiation with 
Mr. Pitt, which terminated abruptly, Lord Rockingham and the Whigs came 
into office, 10th July, 1765. 

They were ungraciously dismissed 30th July, 1766. 

The Duke of Grafton as Premier, Charles Townshend as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Camden as Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Pitt (who was created 
Earl of Chatham) as Lord Privy Seal, succeeded. 

Mr. Charles Townshend died the 4th of September, 1767, and was succeeded 
by Lerd North as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Chatham’s illness occasioned the remodelling of the Cabinet in January, 
1768, when the Duke of Grafton’s administration commenced. 

Lord Chatham himself resigned the Privy Seal on the 15th of October 
(1768). Atthe meeting of Parliament on the 9th of January, 1770, he oppo- 
sed the Address, but his amendment was negatived without a division. A si- 
milar amendment by Mr. Dowdeswell, in the Commons, was lost by 254 to 138. 

The Duke of Grafton did not think it prudent to encounter the strong oppo- 
sition now organized against him; Lord North consequently became First Lord 
of the Treasury on the 28th of January, 1770. 

Lord North’s government remained unshaken till the autumn of 1781. On 
the 12th of December (1781), Sir John Lowther’s motion against the colonial 
war was lost by 220 against 179, giving Ministers a majority of only forty- 
one. 

On the 23d of February, 1782, General Conway’s motion for an address to 
the King, to procure a peace, was lost by 194 to 193; and on the 27th of the 
same month, a motion, condemnatory of the ministerial pulicy regarding Ame- 
rica, was carried by 234 to 215. On the 19th of March, Lord North announced 
the dissolution of his Cabinet. 

At the end of the month the Marquis of Rockingham’s ministry was formed. 

On the death of that nobietuan (1st of July, 1782), Lord Shelburne became 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Pitt Chancellor of the Exchequer, vice 
Lord John Cavendish, who, with Mr. Fox and several other leading Whigs, de- 
clined office. 

On the 23d of January, 1783, at half-past seven o'clock in the morning, two 
amendments to the address on the treaty of peace were carried against minis- 
ters by 224 to 208. This was the first ‘ achierement” of the coalition botween 
the Fox and North parties. On the 2st of February, a series of resolutions, 
moved by Lord John Cavendish, censuring the government for the manner in 
which the peace had been concluded, were carried by 207 to 190; next day 
Lord Shelburne resigned 

On the 2d of April (1783), the Duke of Portland's administration, including 
Mr. Fox, Lord North, Lord John Cavendish, &c., was completed. 

Mr. Fox introduced his famous bill for vesting the government of India in 
seven commissioners, to be nominated by Parliament, on the 18th of November 
(1783) ; the second reading was carried in the Commons, by 217 to 163, on the 
7th of December; but the Lords rejected the entire measure on the 17th, by 
95 to 76. 

On the 11th, Earl Temple, in an audience with the King, explained the ten- 
dency of the bill, and was authorized to state that his Majesty considered it 
highly impolitic and dangerous: on the 18th the ministers were commanded to 
resign the seals of their respective offices; and a few days afterwards Mr. 
Pitt, as First Lord of the Treasury and Chance!lor of the Exchequer, formed 
his administration. 

As is well known, his government was severely censured by several majori- 
ties of the Commons, until the dissolution of Parliam at 24th of March, 1784. 

About 1800, a diiference between the King and Mr. Pitt, and several other 
principal members of the Cabinet, arose on the question of the Catholic claims ; 
it was understood that the Iris, Union had been partly carried in consequence 
of a pledge from Mr. Pitt in favour of the Catholics. 

In March, 1801, Mr. Addington succeeded Mr. Pitt at the Treasury and the 
Exchequer, and formed the “ Addington administration.” 

At the commencement of 1804, the ministry were evidently tottering ; Mr. 
Fox’s motion on national defence, on the 23d of April, was lost by only 42 votes 
—256 to 204; and a motion made by Mr. York, Secretary of State, on the 
28th, relative to the army, was carried by only 240 to 203. 

Mr. Addington resigned on the 30th, and Mr. Pitt received unlimited powers 
to form a new Cabinet, the Catholie question and the introduction of Mr. Fox 
alone excepted. 

Mr. Pitt’s death, on the 23d of June, 1806, introduced Lord Grenville, Mr. 
Fox, and the Whigs. 

Mr. Fox died on the 13th of September in the same year, but his party strug- 
gled on till March, 1807, when a difference with the King on the Catholic dis- 
abilities caused their dismissal. 

The Duke of Portland succeeded as the ostensible head of the Cabinet, but 
Mr. Percival, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the virtual leader 

Mr. Percival found himself compelled to strengthen his government in Sep- 
tember, 1809, and, among other changes, added the Premiership to the office he 
already held; the Cabinet was now spoken of as the “ Percival administra 
tion.” 

On the assassination of Mr. Percival on the 11th of May, 1812, after an un- 
successful negotiation with Lords Grey and Grenville, as the leaders of the 
Whig party, Lord Liverpool was placed at the head of the Cabinet, and com- 
menced that career of power which was only tertainated by his fatal illness in 

1827. 

Mr. Canning was sent for by the King on the 28th of March, 1827, and com- 
missioned to form a Cabinet. After much negotiation, and many difficulties, 
the Canning administration was Gazetted on the 27th of April, 1827. 

On the 8th of August Mr. Canning died, and Lord Goderich succeeded him 
as First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Herries as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The appointment of Mr. Henics is supposed to have precipitated the 
fate of Lord Goderich’s government. 
onthe Lith of January, 1828, the Duke of Wellington was Prune Minister. 

The death of George IV. (25th of June, 1830,) and the subse quent elections, 

very much weakened the ministry. Sir Henry Parnell'’s motion for a commit- 

tee on the civil list was carried by 233 to 204 on the 15th of November, 1830 ; 

and next day the dissolution of the Cabinet was announced in both Houses 
Phe accession of Eari Grey and the Reformers immediately followed 

It is noi neces ary to narrate the temporary ministerial changes which took 
place before June, 1834; a difference in the Cabinet about that time led to 
the resignation of Earl Grey, and the nomination of Lord Melbourne as his 
successor 

fowards the end of the year (10th of November, 1834,) Earl Spencer's 
de ath occasioned the removal of Lord Althorp to the House of Lords. The 
King, on the [4th, intimated to the Premicr that he considered the Cabinet 
dissolved. 


~ he » . 
Sir Robert Peel came into office on the 9th of December, but was defeated 


A 


on the first day of the House meeting, February the 19th, 1835; Mr. Aber- 
cromby being elected Speaker by 316 to 306. On the 4th of April, Lord John 
Russell’s resolution regarding the Irish Church, was carried by 322 to 289. On 
the 6th the Appropriation Clause, moved by Lord John, was carried by 262 to 
237; and onthe 7th, a second resolution, affirming the appropriation principle, 
was carried by 285 to 258. 

On the 8th of April Sir Robert Peel resigned, and Lord Melbourne was again 
at the head of the Treasury. 

On the 9th of April, 1839, Mr. Labouchere introduced a bill for suspending 
the Constitution of the island of Jamaica; the second reading was allowed to 
pass pro forma, but on the motion that the Speaker do now leave the chair, a 
a long and warm debate arose, which terminated (6th of May) in a division of 
294 to 289 in favour of the motion, giving the ministers a narrow majority of 
five. Next day they announced their resignation. 

Sir Robert Peel attempted to form a Cab‘net, but failed in consequence, 
partly, of a difference with the Queen on the subject of the appointments of 
the Ladies of the Household. Lord Melbourne was recalled, and both parties 
explained in Parliament on the 13th (May.) 

On the 30th of April, 1841, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Baring) 
opened his budget for the year ; he pointed out the deficiency in the revenue, 
and proposed to act to some extent upon free-trade principles, by reducing the 
duties on corn, sugar, and timber. On the 7th of May, Lord John Russell mo- 
ved the adoption of the budget proposition relative to the sugar duties ; Lord 
Sandon moved an amendment to the effect that, under a circumstances, 
no alteration was required : after eight nights’ debate, the House divided on 
the 17th, and carried the amendment by 317 to 281; majority against minis- 
ters, 36. 

On the 27th May, Sir Rebert Peel moved a direct vote of Want of Confi- 
dence in the existing government. On the 4th of June, after five nights’ de- 
bate, it was carried by 312 to 311. 

The Cabinet thought proper to appeal from the House of Commons to the 
nation, and dissolved Parliament as soon as the public business would permit 
(22d of June.) 

The new Parliament assembled on the 19th of August ; on the 24th, Mr. 
S. Wortley moved an amendment tothe Address, expressing want of confi- 
dence in the present ministers of the Crown; the House divided on the 
27th :—360 to 269 in favour of the amendment; majority against minis- 
ters, 91. 

A similar amendment, moved by the Earl of Ripon, had been carried in the 
House of Lords on the 24th, by 168 to 96; majority against ministers, 72. 

On the 30th, Lord John Russell in the Commons, and Lord Melbourne in the 
Lords, anneunced the dissolution of the Whig government. 

Sir Robert Peel was commissioned to form a new Cabinet with all conve- 
nient dispatch: in the beginning of September all the appointments were 
compieted. 

We subjoin the following notes to the above :— 


SecreETARIES oF STATE. 

Before the end of the reign of Henry VIII., there was only one Secretary of 
State ; the number was then increased totwo. At the union with Scotland, a 
third secretaryship was created for “ Scotch Affairs.” It continued from 1708, 
when it was held by the Duke of Queensbury, to January, 1746, when it was 
resigned by the Marquis of Tweeddale. From that time to 1768 there were 
“Two Principal Secretaries of State.” In 1768, in consequence of the in- 
crease of business from the American colonies, a “ Secretary of State for the 
Colonies” was appointed in the person of Lord Hillsborough. ‘The office con- 
tirued until 1782, when, together with several others, it was abolished by Mr. 
Burke’s bill (22 Geo. 3, cap. 82 ;) Mr. Welbore Ellis was the occupant at that 
time. From about 1789 the two Secretaries began to be distinguished as 
‘“ Home” and “ Foreign.” In 1794, the war occasioned the appointment of 
Mr. Henry Dundas[Lord Melville] as ‘ Secretary of State for War.” In 1801, 
the business connected with the colonies was transferred to the Secretary at 
War, who was then called ‘Secretary of State for War and Colonies.” In 
1816 [3d of April,] a motion was made by Mr. Tierney to abolish the third 
secretaryship, because the war which occasioned its creation was at an end ; the 
motion was resisted by government, on the ground that the importance of the 
colonies was such as to require a minister for their especial superintendence : 
Mr. Tierney’s motion was lost by 182 to 100. The ‘ two principal Secretaries” 
were sometimes distinguished as acting for the ‘“‘ northern” and ‘southern depart- 
ments ;” the northern department comprehended Germany and the north of 
Europe, &c.; the southern, France and the rest of the Continent not included 
in the former office, &c. 
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THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 
MR. EMERSON TENNENT. 

This gentleman is slowly, but surely, gaining ground in the House of Com- 
mons. He combines very superior mental qualities, with sound practical habits 
of business—a junction which is the more valuable from its rarity in that as- 
sembly. 

Mr Emerson Tennent has had the good sense to perceive that there is much 
universal truth in the adage—* Slow and steady wins the race.” There are, 
in fact, two modes of rising in the House of Commons. The one most often 
tried by aspirants is that which from the temptations it holds out to the vanity 
is least often successful. It is to watch for a great debate, and take the House 
by storm in a maiden speech. This is the adventurous aud dangerous, but 
more ofter: the presumptuous course ; for out of every hundred attempts, there 
are at least ninety-nine failures It is not every man that has Macaulay's power 
of language and retentiveness of memory; nor are there many men now be- 
fore the public, with that masculine grasp of mind that enabled Sir William 
Follett at ouce to take a station as a debater, only inferior to that of the great- 
est ornaments of the House of Commons. ‘The other mode of securing the 
ear and respect of the House is oue involving a great deal more trouble, and 
requiring far more patience, but one much more sure of success. Yet it is 
seldom tried ; because there are so few men with tact enough to curb their 
own desire of self-display until the proper moment arrives. When persevered 
in, however, it has invariably succeeded, and as it is barely po: sible that some 


hints on the subject may not be amiss, as exemplified in the case of Mr. Emer- 
sen Tennent. 

Mr. Tennent seemed to be early aware that to work his way in the good 
opinion of his fellow-legislators he must first acquire the reputation of being a 
practical man. ‘This, indeed, is most essential ; for not even the best debaters 
in the House dare rise to speak unless fully conscious of being able to substan- 
tiate all the assumptions on which their conclusions are based. Many a good 
speech, and many a rising speaker, have been lost simply from a want of due 
attention to this necessary condition ; for the House will much more readily 
listen to figures of arithmetic than to figures of speech. Now to acquire this 
species of reputation, even without a very solid title to it, is one of the easiest 
things in the world, if a mai knows how to go about it. At the same time it 
is one of the most difficult things in the world, to him who 1s inexperienced in 
the ways of the House of Commons. Many very clever and well-informed 
men fall into the error of being, if I may use the term, feo practical: they are 
| not satisfied unless they are perpetuali; “Jetting the House see that they kuow 
| eve rything. This is very indiscreet—tirst, because the probability is that they 





will commit some blunder or other in such a large mass of facts, but still mor 
because, by so doing, they perpetually wound the self-love of the House 

‘Taking the members as a whole, they are singularly and remarkably ignorant 
of tue general subjects on which they legislate ; but takea individualiy, there 


will be found members so thoroughly acquainted with particular subjects, 48 
law, or agriculture, or manufactures, or medicines, Or scientific questions, that 


of my readers may be either members now, or members expectant, a few \ 














the incompetency of the whole is fully compensated for. Yet the House are 
very fond of having an opinion of their own, and of being supposed to know 
all about the matter on which they are deciding ; and they are therefore very 
ready to hear any member known to be practically acquainted with a icular 
subject, in order that they may take advantage of his facts, and of the result 
of his experience, in coming to their own conclusions. So long, therefore, as 
a young member has the tact to confine his communications to what he knows 
(or what they suppose him to know, which will do quite as well,) he is almost 
sure of a patient hearing ; but once let him step out of his province and usu: 
the judicial functions of the House, and, unless from long standing or extraor- 
gr <a ability he has obtained their confidence, he will most assuredly be voted 
a ‘bore. 

Mr. Tennent has avoided the evil here indicated. As member for a lar, 
and incr cial community, there were many subjects on which he 
was bound to offer his opinion to the House—subjects altogether independent 
of the immediate local interests of his constituents. With such subjects he 
had previously, by much attention and study, made himself practically fami- 
liar, and he had the good taste to be sparing in his addresses even on them. 
Then, again, as member for Belfast, one of the strong-holds of Conservatism 
in the North of Ireland, he was in a manner called upon to deliver his opinions 
to the House on those great political questions which were likely to affect the 
safety of Protestantism in that country : he was wise enough to do this only 
on the most necessary occasions, and his speeches at such times, while his 
constituents could not ascribe to them a want of zeal, nevertheless preserved 
that general tone of moderation, that absence of a partisan spirit, which is al- 
ways most agreeable to any large and mixed body of Englishmen. Again, 
from his connection with the manufacturing interest, he required to know 
much of the practical details of manufactures, not only with reference to 
many subjects that periodically come before the House connected with them, 
but also because the laws are in a very defective state that ought to protect 
the manufacturer in the large outlays he must make in order to meet the im- 
proved taste of the public. He has with much good sense applied himself to 
this subject, and his name is now known in connexion with attempts to expose 
and stop the wholesale plunder committed upon those who pay enormous sums 
for new designs for every branch of our manufactures. 

By attention to the points here indicated ; by being always careful to be well- 
informed of the facts on every question he discusses ; and, above all, by never 
obtruding himself except when compelled by his position to do so; Mr. Ten- 
nent has, to a certain extent, obtained the ear of the House, so that, had he 
the ambition or the ability to become a leading party speaker, no man would 
be more likely to carry the good will of his hearers with him. But he appears 
to be content with the standing he has achieved, being a man very likely, to be 
useful to the Government. Selsel. I do not think nature intended him to make 
a figure as a speaker. Though a good looking man, he wants dignity of man- 
ner, and his elocution is too quick and confused, wanting emphasis. He pre- 
sents an extraordinary instance of power of memory. His speeches are always 
carefully written beforehand, and it is really wonderful to see the accuracy 
with which he remembers his own manuscript, during a speech that occupies 
often upwards of an hour, though delivered rapidly, and filled with the most 
intricate calculations, and figures innumerable. 

In the foregoing remarks I have purposely paid more attention to Mr. Ten- 
nent’s position than to his personal qualifications. His having obtained a cer- 
tain strong position in the House is the more creditable to him from the fact 
that, although an extremely able and well-informed man, he has not, as I before 
said, any peculiar external advantages to help his speaking. In person he is 
slim and well-made, and his face is handsome ; but he has a bad habit of stoo 
ing, which prevents his natural advantages from being so well perceived. e 
always holds his head down, as though ruminating ; and when speaking fails to 
be impressive, from being too rapid. I suspect that more attention is paid by 
him to carefully remembering what he has prepared, than to so delivering it as 
to make it effective. This is a mistake. He has quite enough ability and in- 
formation, and sufficient influence with the House, to be able to throw away 
such leading-strings. 

Mr. Tennent has been a literary man as well as a legislator, having, when 
Mr. Emerson (before he took the additional name of Tennent,) published a 
work, the result cf his travels in Greece. It was not particularly remarkable. 
In earlier years, I am informed, he entertained, as many young men do till un- 
deceived by experience, strong democratic opinions. He has, however, long 
since sown his wild oats in this respect, and is a fair specimen of a moderate 
Conservative. From his habits of business, and extent of practical informa- 
tion, I shall not be surprised should he be a member of some future Conserva- 
tive Government, particularly bearing in mind the conciliatory feeling enter- 
tained by his party towards Ireland. His recent book on “ Belgium” has been 
admitted on all hands to be a very valuable work. 
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A SUTTLING-WOMAN TURNED DOCTOR.—AN ORIGINAL. 
(From the Gazette des Tribunauz.) 

La Veuve Boucher is well known as an indefatigable enemy of medicine and 
medical practitioners, and although convicted some ten or a dozen times for 
illegally practising the healing art, persisted, nevertheless, in allowing herself 
to be consulted by her numerous patients, and distributing right and left, for 
every possible malady, her valuable specific—her universal panacea. 

Never, however, had the drugs of the old crone before been attended by 
the fatal results which had to-day brought her once more to the bar of 
public justice, to answer the charge of having caused the death of a young per- 
son who had been credulous enough, imprudent enough, and foolish, enough to 
put faith in her prescriptions. 

La Veuve Boucher is 83 years of age, and as she stood at the bar appeared 
as if her legs were scarcely strong enough to bear the weight of her body. Her 
once tall and erect figure was now bowed to the earth, and her face, although 
covered with deeply jurrowed wrinkles, was still expressive of intelligence, and 
her eyes were full of a sparkling vivacity which age itself seemed unable to 
quench. 

President—What are you, prisoner? Quel est votre etat? 

Widow Boucher—Mun etat is to possess a few old hens (laughter ;) but I 
have long given up myself to the study of medicine, the mysteries of which 
were communicated to me by a savant of Amsterdam. 

President—You are charged with three offences against the State ; first, 
with having committed a homicide by imprudence ; secondly, with illegally 
practising medicine; and thirdly, with selling pharmaceutical preparations. 
You were formerly a suttling woman? Prisoner—Suttling-woman in chief to 
the gendarmerie. ’ 

President—For what period? Prisoner—I quitted France on the evening 
preceding the death of the unhappy Louis XVI. I have visited Holland, Zea- 
land, Brabant, Flanders, and Belgium, besides many other countries. ; 

President—When did you quit that profession! Prisoner—Oh, I can’t re- 
member exactly. 

President—Was it not in 1814! Prisoner—It might be. When there 
was no longer any money there was no longer any need for suttling-women. 
(Langhter.) ; a 

President—And since that period you have practised the art of medicine to 
gain your livelihood. Prisoner—I did formely, but I have given it up now. 

So much the worse for the interests of mankind. (Laughter.) How long 
is it that you have given up practice '—Oh, it is not long since I administered a 
medicament 

Yes, you gave it to a Demoiselle Gibard, and sent her to her grave.—Par- 
don me, President, those who have taken a sufficient quantity do well, and will 
live long. : : 

You sell a paste, do you not, which you call Pdte de la Veuve Boucher ?— 
Certainement ; and a certain cure It Is. 

What is it composed of '—Colocinth jalap. ' 

Do you know what colocinth is !—Do | know, I who have been received by 
the faculty of the Jardin des Plantes? (Laughter.) 

What are its peculiar qualities '—One is to increase the quantity of the 
blood. 

Why, it is a poison! It may be with those who do not understand it— 
your donkeys of diplomated doctors—vos anes de medecins a diplome. 
(Laughter. ) § 

The President pursued his questions, and the defendant became highly indig- 
nent at his presumption, and appealed to the court whether it was reasonable 
tuus to catechise one who had been received by the Faculte des Jardin des 
Plantes. 

The sister of the deceased deposed that the defendant had prescribed for 


her: but had not been successful. Another witness, named Gonet, proved that 
the prisoner had cured his daughter 
rhe prisoner, in reply to questions from the Court, said, I am 83 on the 27th 
of next February—c'est egal. | have effected some magnificent cures. I 
ive thirty-two certificates from the Cour Royal: 1 cured the Baron Parton- 
ieanx of hydropsy He was adead man I brought him back to life I am 
little better than an old carcase myself; but die when I may, I shall depart 
honoured and respected. (Laughter.) : a2 
The President, in sentencing the old crone to the payment of a fine of 50 
frances, for practising medicine without a license, thus addressed her—* Econ- 
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tezdone! The Tribunal, considering your great age, has been uawilling to 
pass a sentence uj on you which should cause you to end your days in prison, 
and will, therefore, upon your promising to renounce your dangerous practice, 
abstain from inflicting any other punishment than the fine Do you promise?” 
Defendant—I do. 

Will you swear upon your honour! Defendant—Upon my honour ; and up- 
on the respect which I bear to this Tribunal. In fact, I am too old to practice; 
I require repose. (Laughter.) 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


Sir Thomas Sibley again —Our police columns of yesterday published the 
doings of a person who, on Saturday last, represented himself as Sir Thomas 
Sibley, Bart., and a member of the Reform Club. On that cecasion the pre- 
tended baronet charged a gentleman of the name of Wyatt, with assaulting 
him ; the charge was, however, dismissed by Mr. Hardwick, the then sitting 
magistrate. No. 5 inthe list of charges this day was one against the same In- 
dividual, preferred by an unfortunate girl of the name of Clubley, for violently 
assaulting her. Inspector Jarvis said that it was necessary he should state to 
the magistrate that the defendant in this case was a person who had been bailed 
out on the previous night, and who had not appeased to answer the charge pre- 
ferred against him, neither had his bail made their appearance. ‘There was no 
doubt that the gentleman was insane. 

While the inspecior was making his statement a gentleman entered the court, 
and stated that he was the person who had bailed the pretended baronet, whose 
real name is Thomas Selby ; he stated that the gentleman, who is possessed of 
estates in the West Indies to the amountof nearly £80,000 per annum, is most 
decidedly insane, and handed. at the same time, a certificate, signed by a sur- 
e~ of the name of Andrews, to Mr. Maltby. The certificate testified that 

r. Selby was of unsound mind and unfit to be at large,and was, in consequence, 
now confined in a private asylum. 

The inspector stated that the lunatic had done considerable damage to the 
cell in which he was confined on the previous night. 

Mr. Maltby, after hearing the evidence, said that it appeared to him that the 
retended baronet was not in his right senses, and dealers not accountable for 
is actions. ‘There was a medical certificate before him (Mr. Maltby) to that 

effect, and the cause must, therefore, be discharged. 





PARLIAMENTARY PAPER.—CAPTAIN ROSS’S DIS- 
COVERIES. 

Return to an Address of the Hon. the House of Commons, moved for by Lord 
Ashley, dated August 26th, 1841, for copies of such extracts from the De- 
spatch of Captain James Ross, from Van Diemen’s Land, as will show the 
nature and extent of the brilliant discoveries which are said to have been 
made in a high southern latitude by Her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, 
and presented and ordeted to be printed September 6. 


Extracts of a Despatch from Captain J. Ross, of Her Majesty’s Ship, Erebus, 
dated Van Diemen’s Land, April 7, 1841, and addressed to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty. i 
I have the honour to acquaint you with the arrival of Her Majesty’s ship 

under my command, and the Terror, under my orders, this afternoon, at this 

ort. 

I have further to report to you, for the information of my Lord’s Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, that in accordance with the intentions expressed in my 
despatch to you, dated from Hobart-town on the 11th of November last, I pro- 
ceeded to Auckland Islands, and satisfactorily accomplished a complete series 
of magnetemetric observations on the important term-day of November last. 

Under all the circumstances it appeared to me that it would conduce more 
to the advancement of that branch of science for which the expedition has 
been more expressly sent forth, as well as for the extension of our geographi- 
cal knowledge of the Antarctic regions, to endeavour to penetrate to the south- 
ward, or about the 170th° deg. of east longitude, by which the isodynamic oval, 
and the point exactly between the two foci of greater magnetic intensity, might 

be passed over and determined, and directly between the tracks of the ‘Russian 
navigator Bellinghausen and our own Captain James Cook ; and after entering 
the Antarctic Circle to steer S.W. towards the Pole, rather than attempt to 
approach it directly from the north, on the unsuccessful footsteps of my pre- 
decessors. ’ 

Accordingly, on leaving Auckland Islands, on the 12th of December, we pro- 
ceeded to the southward, touching for a few days at Campbell Island for mag- 
netic purposes ; and, after passing among many icebergs to the southward of 
63° latitude, we made the pack edge, and entered the Antarctic Circle on the 
Ist day of January, 1841. 3 

This pack presented none of those formidable characters which I had been 
led to expect from the accounts of the Americans and French; but the cireum- 
stances were sufficiently unfavourable to deter me from entering it at this time, 
and a gale from the northward interrupted our operations for three or four days. 
On the 5th of January we again made the pack, about 100 miles to the east- 
ward, in latitude 66° 45’ S., and longitude 174° 16’ E., and although the wind 
was blowing directly on it, with a high sea running, we succeeded in entering it 
without either of the ships sustaining any injury, and, after penetrating a few 
miles, we were enabled to make our way to the southward with comparative ease 
and safety. 

On the following three or four days our progress was rendered more difficult 
and tedious by thick fogs, light winds, a heavy swell and almost constant snow 
showers; but a strong water-sky to the S. E., which was seen at every interval 

of clear weather, encouraged us to persevere in that direction, and on the 
morning of the 9th, after sailing more than 200 miles through this pack, we 
= a perfectly clear sea, and bore away S. W. towards the magnetic 

e. 

On the morning of the 11th of January, when in latitude 70° 41’ south, and 
longitude 172° 36’, land was discovered at the distance, as it afterwards proved, 
ofnearly 100 miles, directly in the course we were steering, and therefore di- 
rectly between us and the Pole. » 

Although this circumstance was viewed at the time with considerable regret, 
as being likely to defeat one of the more important objects of the expedition, 
yet it restored to England the honour of the discovery of the southernmost 
known land, which had been nobly won, and for more than twenty years pos- 
sessed, by Russia. . 

Continuing our course towards this land for many hours, we seemed scarcely 
to approach it. It rose in lofty mountain peaks from 9,000 to 12,000 feet in 
height, perfectly covered with eternal snow; the glaciers that descended from 
near the mountain summits projected many miles into the ocean, and presented 
a perpendicular face of lofty cliffs. As we neared the land, some exposed 
patches of rock appeared, and steering towards a small bay for the purpose of 
effecting a landing, we found the shore so thickly lined for some miles with 
bergs and pack-ice, and with a heavy swell dashing against it, that we were 
obliged to abandon our purpose and steer towards a more promising looking 
point to the S E., off which we observed several small islands; and on the 
morning of the 12th I landed, accompanied by Commander Crozier and a num- 
ber of the officers of each ship, and took possession of the country in the name 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. : 

The island on which we landed is composed wholly of igneous rocks, nume- 
rous specimens of which, with other imbedded minerals, were procured. It is 
in lat. 71° 56° S., and long. 171° 7 E. 

Observing that the east coast of the mainland tended to the southward,whilst 
the north shore took a N. W. direction, I was led to hope that, by 
pene’ rating to the south as far as practicable, it might be possible to pass beyond 
the magnetic pole, which our combined observations placed in 76° S. nearly, 
and thence, by steering westward, complete its circumnavigation. We ac- 
cordingly pursued our course along this magnificent land, and on the 22d of 
January we reached 74° 15’ S., the highest southern latitude that had ever 

been attained by any preceding navigator, and that by our own countryman, 
Capt. James Weddell. . 

Althoug! greatly impeded by strong southerly gales, thick fogs, and con- 
Stant snow storms, we continued the examination of the coast to the 
southward, and on the 27th we again landed on an island in latitude 76° 8 


: Dan Oy > P " . . 
lao 12’ E., composed, as on the former occasion, entirely of igneous 
rocks. 4 ° 


Still steering to the southward, early the nexi 
tain of 12,400 feet above the level of the sea was seen emitting flame and 
smoke in splendid profusion. This magnificent volcano received the name of 
Mount Erebus. It is in latitude 7 32’ S., and longitude 167° E.; an extinct 
erater to the eastward of Mount Erebus, of a somewhat less elevation, was 
called Mount Terror. The mainland preserved its southerly tending, and we 
continued to follow it, until, in the afternoon, when close in ‘with the 
land, our further progress in that direction was prevented by a barrier 
ice stretching away from a projecting cape of ( 
E. 8. E. 

This extraordinary barrier presented a perpendicular face of at least 150 
feet, rising, of course, far above the mast-heads of our ships, and completely 
concealing from our view every thing beyond it, except only the tops of a 
range of very lofty mountains in a S.S.E. direction, and in latitude 
79° S. 

Pursuing the examination of this splendid barrier to the eastward, we reach- 
ed the latitude of 78° 4’S., the highest we were at any time able to attain 
on the 2d of February, and on the 9th, having traced its continuity to the 
longitude of 191° 23’ in lat. 78° S., a distance of more than 300 miles, our 
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further progress was prevented by a heavy pack, pressed closely against the 
barrier ; and the narrow lane of water by means of which we had penetrated 
thus far became so completely covered by rapidly forming ice, that nothing 
but the strong breeze with which we were favoured enabled us to retrace 
our steps. 

When at a distance of less than half a mile from its lofty icy cliffs we had 
soundings with 318 fathoms, on a bed of soft blue mud. 

With a temperature of 20° below the freezing point we found the ice to form 
so rapidly on the surface, that any further examination of the barrier in so ex- 
tremely severe a period of the seasou being impracticable, we stood away to 
the westward, for the purpose of making another attempt to approach the mag- 
netic pole. and again reached its latitude (76° S.) on the 15th of February ; 
and although we found that much of the heavy ice had drifted away since our 
former attempt, and its place in agreat measure supplied by recently formed 
ice, yet we made some way through it, and got a few miles nearer the pole 
than we had before been able to accomplish, when the heavy pack again frus- 
trated all our efforts, completely filling the space of 15 or 16 miles between us 
and the shore. We were this time in latitude 76° 12’ S. and longitude 164°., 
and the dip being 88.40, and variation 109.24 E. We were, of course, only 
160 miles from the Pole. 

Had it been possible to approach any part of this coast, and have found any 
place of security for the ships, we might have travelled this short distance over 
the land ; but this proved to be utterly impracticable ; and although our hopes 
of complete attainment have not been realized, it is some satisfaction to feel 
assured that we have approached the pole more nearly, by some hundred miles, 
than any of our predecessors ; and from the multitude of observations that 
have been made in both ships, and in so many differeut directions from it, its 
position can be determined with nearly as much accuracy as if we had actually 
reached the spot itself. 

It had ever been an object of anxious desire with us to find a harbour for the 

ships, so as to enable us to make simultaneous observations with the numerous 
observatories that would be at work on the important term-day of the 28th of 
February, as weli as for other scientific purposes ; but every part of the coast 
where indentations appeared, and where harbours on other shores usually oc- 
cur, we found so pertectly filled with perennial ice, of many hundred feet in 
thickness, that all our endeavours to find a place of shelter for our vessels were 
quite unavailing. 
Having now completed all that appeared to me possible to accomplish in so 
high a latitude, and at so advanced a period of the season, and desirous to ob- 
tain as much information as possible of the extent and form of the coast we had 
discovered, as also to guide in some measure our future operations, I bore away 
on the 18th of February, for the north part of this land, and which, by favour of 
a strong southerly gale, we reached on the morning of the 21st. 

We again endeavoured to effect a landing on this part of the coast, and were 
again defeated in our attempt by the heavy pack, which extended for many miles 
from the shore, and rendered it impossible. 

For several days we continued to examine the coast to the westward, tracing 
the pack-edge along until, on the 25th of February, we found the land abruptly 
to terminate in iatitude 70° 40’ S. and longitude 165° E., tending considerably 
to the southward of west, and presenting to our view an immense space occu- 
pied by a dense pack, now so firmly cemented together by the newly formed ice, 
and so covered by recent snow, as to present the appearance of one unbroken 
mass, and defying every attempt to penetrate it. 

The great southern land we have discovered, whose continuity we have traced 
from nearly the 70th to the 79th® of latitude, I am desirous to distinguish by 
the name of our most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Following the edge of the pack to the N.W., as weather permitted, we found 
it .o occupy the whole space between the N.W. shore of the great southern 
land and the chain of islands lying near the Antarctic Circle, first discovered by 
Balleny in 1839, and more extensively explored by the American and French 
expeditions in the following year. 

Continuing our course to the westward we approached the place where Pro- 
fessor Gauss supposed the magnetic pole to be, and having obtained all the ob- 
servations that were necessary to prove the inaccuracy of that supposition, we 
devoted some days to the investigation of the line of no variation ; and having 
completed a series of observations, by which the isodynamic lines and point of 
greater magnetic intensity may be determined, and which I had left incomplete 
last year, I bore away on the 4th of April for this port. 

A chart showing more plainly the discoveries and track of the expedition is 
herewith transmitted ; and a more detailed plan, containing all magnetic deter- 
minations, shall be sent as soon as they are reduced. 

I have much satisfaction in being able to add that the service has been ac- 
complished without the occurrence of any casualty, calamity, or disease of any 
kind, and there is not a single individual in either of the ships on the sick list. 

It affords me the highest gratification to acquaint you that I have received 
the most cordial and efficient co-operation from my well-tried friend and col- 
league Commander Crozier, of the Terror, and no terms of admiration that | 
can employ can do justice to his great merit ; nor have the zeal and persevering 
devotion of the officers of both ships been less conspicuous, under circumstan- 
ces of no ordinary trial and difficulty ; and whilst the conduct of our crews has 
been such as to reflect the highest honour on their characters as British sailors, 
it has given to myself, Commander Crozier, and the officers of the expedition, 
the most confident assurance of more extended success in pursuing the impor- 
tant duties we have yet to fulfil. 





THE TEN HOURS’ FACTORY QUESTION. 
From Beli’s Weekly Messenger. 

A very interesting ‘ Report addressed to the Short-time Committees of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire,” from the members of a deputation appointed to con- 
fer with her Majesty’s government, on the part of the operatives of that district, 
with reference to the factory question, has been published, in which a full and 
even dramatic account is given of an interview of the deputation with the Pre- 
mier,and the detail is of considerable importance as well as interest, as showing 
the opinions and feelings of the better and more intelligent of the operative class 
upon a variety of subjects deeply affecting the welfare of the British people 
The first point which came under discussion was naturally the Ten Hours’ Bill ; 
the deputation stated the wish of their constituents, that a measure should be 
introduced by government to prohibit the employment in factories of young per- 
sons above 13, but under 21, years‘of age, for more than ten hours im the day ; 
to fix the hours of employment for such persons between six o'clock a.m., and 
six o’clock p.m.; to insure the gradual withdrawal ofall females from the facto- 
ries,’ and to compel the boxing-off of all dangerous parts of machinery, as well 
as to give persons who may be injured through the neglect of such a precaution, 
a legal right to compensation. Sir Robert Peel pointed out, as difficulties in 
the way of such a measure, the hardship which, in many cases, might be in- 
volved in the absolute prohibition of female labour in factories ; and the proba- 
bil ty that so considerable an abridgement of the supply of labour would increase 
the cost of production, and so augment the existing distress by making our 
manufacturers still less able than now to compete with foreigners in the markets 
ofthe world. ‘To the first of these objections the deputation replied, not by de- 
nying its force, but by stating that the choice Jay between occasional hardship 
and greater and more systematic evils. The present system, they said, 
tends to the debasement of the whole female population of manufacturing 
towns :— 

“They get little if any education worthy the name previous to entering the 
mills, and as soon as they enter them (generally at a very early age, in conse- 
quence of the connivance of parents, medical men, and factory owners to evade 
the present law), they «.c surrounded by influences of the most vitiating and 
debasing nature. They grow up in total ignorance of all the true duties of 
woman. Home, its cares and its employments, 1s woman’s true sphere, but 
these pocr things are totally unfitted for attending to the one, or participating 
in the other. ‘Through these means is engendered a vast amount of immoral- 
ity and misery, and while such are its results as respects private life, the op- 
eration of the system is not less injurious in a national point of view. It throws 
the burden of supporting the family on the wife and the child, and compels the 
adult male, upon whose shoulders the duty ought rightfully to fall, to be re- 
luctantly idle It is an inversion of the order of nature and of Providence—a 
return to a state of barbarism, in which the woman does the work, while the 
man looks idly on. The consequence of throwing loose such a mass of parti- 
ally informed men in such circumstances, cannot fail to be fraught with danger 
to the state. Disaffection and discontent must be engendered among parties 
so situated 


The Premier's second difficulty led the deputation to enter fully into the sub- 





ject of the existing distress. They attributed it, however, to what is really its 
principal cause—excessive competition at home, and over production, without 
regard to the demand, stimulated by the constant increase of mechanical power, 
and the extended employment of wornen and children. This process they re- 
presented to have been ‘going on ever since 1815, and they quoted some re- 
markable words the very worst words of the late Sir Robert Peel, in which he 
prophesied social and political consequences as certain to flow from that “ in- 
discriminate and unlimited einployment of manufacturing poor,” towards which 
he perceived things to be tending in his own time. “If,” observed the depu- 
tation, “this insane course had been checked—if over-production had been 
discouraged by wise laws, and a prudent system of trade pursued, wages and 
profits would have been better, and employment more permanent and more 
equally diffused over the year. We should not have had flushes of prosperity, 








succeeded by long periods of depression ; a continual recurrence of gluts and 
panics, each crisis following the other at shorter intervals, and finding us less 
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prepared to bear it than its predecessor.” Sir R. Peel having “ directed the 
conversation,” after this point, “to the broad question of machinery, which he 
said was one deserving of the gravest consideration,” the deputation replied, 
that they “ would not attempt to conceal their opinion that, in order to meet 
the case fully and fairly, the enactment of other and more comprehensive mea- 
sures”’ (besides a ten hours’ bill) “‘ was indispensably necessary.” And of 
these they stated that an indispensable preliminary would be, ‘the total repeal 
of the new poor-law, or such an alteration of it as would make it applicable to 
the manufacturing districts, in which it is at this moment practically inoperative, 
and in which we defy any government ever to enforce it.” They then pro- 
ceeded to recommend the appointment of a committee of ‘ moderate men of 
all parties ” to inquire into the state of the nation. ‘The feeling of the deputa- 
tion, and those whom they represented, on the subject of party politics—the 
light in which they regard the conduct of the late administration, and their dis- 
positions towards the present—are among the most important of the topics em- 
braced in this report. ‘They exhibit, as we believe, most faithfully, the general 
view, sentiment, and disposition of the British people on these subjects ; and 
on that account ought to make as deep an impression upon all our statesmen,as 
they appear to have made upon Sir R. Peel. They are also feelingly, ably, and 
eloquently expressed :— 

“We are sick of party nicknames, and party contests, for party purposes, 
We are sick of the everlasting confusion and feeling arising from these con- 
tests, and are prepared to award our confidence, support, and gratitude to any 
government, or set of men (no matter what their party name be), who will 
show by their actions that they sympathise with our wrongs and our sufferings, 
and are honestly desirous of removing them. We approve of the course you 
have pursued since your accession to power; and especially in your resolution 
to take time for the consideration and maturing of the measures on which you 
may resolve. We have had too much of legislation which can only be fitly 
characterised as being from “‘ hand to mouth,” and we are, therefore, willing 
that you should have all the time which may be requisite to enable you to de- 
cide both what measures are necessary, and how they may be most beneficially 
carried into effect. But, perfectly willing that such time should be accorded 
to you, we shall expect, sir, that measures of real substantial justice will be the 
result.” 

We cannot resist quoting another passage to the same effect :-— 

“You, Sir Robert, are now placed in the most important anc commanding 
position of any individual in Europe, perhaps in the world. At the head of a 
strong government, with a powerful majority in the Commons, and an influen- 
tial portion of the population thinking with you—unfettered, as you have de- 
clared yourself to be, save by your own convictions of what is right and use- 
ful—the resources of an empire on which the sun is said never to set, an empire 
unparalled in its natural and artificial appliances, at your command—and a po- 
pulation whose enterprise, industry, a genius are proverbial, looking up to 
you—a grave, an awful responsibility rests upon you. The means for pro- 
ducing national well-being are superabundant ; the population is but limited. 
Broad and comprehensive views, vigorous and decided action, are all called 
for by the exigencies of the times, and we earnestly hope that such will mark 
your course.” 

The report concludes by saying, that “the impression left on the minds of 
every one of the deputation on retiring was, that Sir R. Peel is fully aware of 
the great source of our evils at the present moment, and that he sincerely 
sympathizes with the working classes. It is but fair to add, that the emphatic 
words which dropped from the lips of one of the members of the deputation, af- 
ter they withdrew—‘ Well, at all events, it is clear ‘ that Sir Robert Peel has a 
heart,’ conveyed the unanimous feeling of all.” 

’ ee. ee 
NAVAL FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN ON THE Isr OF 
JANUARY, 1842. 

The following is the official return of the naval and marine forces of Great 
Britain on the Ist of January, 1842, including the recent promotions on the oc- 
casion of the birth of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales :— 
COMMISSIONERS FOR EXECUTING THE OFFICE OF LORD HIGH ADMIRAL OF 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Haddington 
\dmiral the Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Hall Gage, G. C. H. 
Rear- Admiral Sir George Francis Seymour, G.C.H. 
Captain the Hon. William Gordon. 
The Right Hou. Henry Thomas Lowry Corry. 

ROYAL NAVY.—#LAG-OFFICERS. 

Admiral of the Fleet-—Sir Charles Edmund Nugent, G.C.B. 

Admirals of the Red, 14; of the White, 16; of the Blue, 16: total, 46. 

Vice-Admirals ditto, 19; of the White, 19; of the Blue, 20: total, 58. 

Rear-Admirals ditto, 33; of the White, 34; of the Blue, 40: total, 107. 

Captains, 709 ; ditto retired on half-pay, 6 ; ditto under Her Majesty’s order 
in Council of the 10th of August, 1840, 49. 

Commanders, 809; ditto retired under His Majesty’s order in Council of 
January, 1816, and November, 1830, 298. 

Naval Knights of Windsor, 7; Lieutenants, 2,707; Masters for service, 
194; ditto retired, 6; Mates, 445; Pursers, 520. 

Medical Officers.—1 imspector-general of hospitals and fleet ; 9 inspectors 
ditto; 13 deputy ditto; surgeons for service, 371 : assistant ditto, 249; phy- 
sicians, 7; deputy inspectors retired, 2; surgeons retired, 36; ditto on com- 
muted allowance, 42; ditto unfit for active service, 208 ; assistant-surgeons re- 
tired, 54; dispensers of hospitals, 8. 

Chaplains.—Active service, 39: retired 41. 

Naval instructors and schoolmasters, 37; Naval Aides-de-Camp to Her Ma- 
jesty, 11; Marine Aides-de-Camp to Her Majesty, 2. 

ROYAL MARINE FORCES. 

1 major-general, 4 colonel-commandants of divisions ; 5 colonels of divi- 
sions; 14 lieutenant-colonels, 99 captains, 131 first-lieutenants, 62 second- 
lieutenants. 

Royal Marine Artillery—1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 captains, 7 first-lieuten- 
ants, 2 second-lieutenants, | surgeon. 

Staff Officers.—-1 deputy-adjutant-general, 1 assistant-adjutant-General, 8 
adjutants, 4 quartermasters of divisions, 4 paymasters of divisions, 4 bar- 
rack-masters of divisions, 3 deputy-inspectors of hospitals, 2 surgeons, 6 as- 
sistants 

Field Officers on Unattached Half-pay.—6 colonels, 2 majors, 61 captains, 11 
first-lieutenants, 7 second lieutenants. 

Officers on reserved Half-pay —1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 72 captains, 
168 first-lieutenants, 132 second-lieutenants, 1 surgeon. 

The above force consists of 94 companies, stationed as follows :—Chatham, 
Ist division, 23 companies ; Portsmouth, 2d division, 28 companies ; Plymouth, 
3d division, 24 companies ; Woolwich, 4th division, 19 companies ; Royal Ma- 
rine Artillery, three companies, head-quarters Portsmouth. 

The naval force of Great Britain, the largest in the world, consists of 590 
ships of war, carrying from 1 to 120 gunseach of different calibres, which are 
either in ordinary or commission. Of this immense fiotilla, 105 are armed 
steam-vessels, constructed onthe most scientific and approved principles, for 
active sea-service. ‘I'o man this extensive fleet in time of peace there are 
23,000 able-bodied seamen, 2,000 lads, and 14,000 Royal Marines. This 
number will, however, be greatly augn.ented, as the vessels ordered to be put 
into commission for China, &c., are to have their full compleMent of able 
seamen. 


——— 
THE EX-ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE. 
The Duke de Bordeaux attained his majority on the 29th of last September. 


| He then entered into possession of his estates, which consist chiefly of forests, 
| purchased for the Duke in France, during the reign of Louis XVIII. The 


young Prince has been confirmed in the lawful possession of these domains, by 


| decisions pronounced by several of the French Courts of law, since the revolu- 


tion of July, 1830. The annual revenue derived from the landed possessions 
above alluded to, amounts to six millions of francs. Of this sum, two millions 
of francs per annum are set aside as the portion of Mademoiselle, the Duke's 
sister, who is a year older than his Royal Highness 

The young Duke, whom a portion ot the French legitimistes regard as King 
of France, and address by the title of Louis XIX., is comparatively without 
fortune ; but limited as are his resources, he nevertheless does a great deal of 
good. He has, with becoming dignity, declined the pecuniary offers repeatedly 
made to him by several European Powers. This noble disinterestedness com- 
mands the respect and admiration even of those who are far from advocating 
the principles of the ex-royal Family. 

The Duchess de Berry, or as she is now more frequently styled, the Countess 
de Rosny, has an extensive estate at Greetz, with a spacious chateau, splendidly 
furnished in the French style. The Castle of Kirchberg, the summer residence 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons, is an old unseemly-looking building ; it 
was hurriedly purchafed by the Duke de Blacas for Charles X., when that 
Prince fell ill on his journey from Prague. The winter residence of the ex- 
royal family is Greetz, where they occupy three separate buildings, there being 
no single one in the town sufficiently spacious to accommodate all the members 
of the family and their numerous suites. The Duke and Duchess d’Angouleme 
occupy the castle, and the Duke de Bordeaux resides in a neighbouring house. 
At dinner, all the members of the family assemble together in the castle. 

Once or twice a week, there is a reception at the castle; and the Duke de 
Bordeaux, who is exceedingly affable, occasionally visits some of the residents 
of the town. The young Prince is a remarkably handsome youngman. Some 
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time ago, a marriage was in contemplation between him and the daughter of a 
German Prince, but the negotiations on the subject have now ceased. Several 


proposals have been made for the hand of Mademoiselle, but none which have offered at which the hammer fell. ‘The name of the purchaser did nut trans- 


been deemed acceptable in the opinion of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
The Duke de Bordeaux, who is now at Vienna, proposes undertaking a length- 
ened journey through several parts of Europe in the ensuing spring. 
a 


UNIVERSITY HONOURS OF THE PRESENT MINISTERS. 

The following members of the new Administration are members of this Uni- 
versity :— . 

The Duke of Wellington, Christ Church, Chancellor of the University. 

Sir Robert Peel, Christ Church, First Lord of the Treasury, Double First 
Class, 1808. 

Duke of Buckingham, Brasenose College, Privy Seal. 

Lord Stanley, Christ Church, Colonial Secretary, Latin Verse Prize, 1819. 

Earl of Haddington, Christ Church, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Granville Somerset, Christ Church, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Second Class in Classics, 1813. 

Earl of Lincoln, Christ Church, Woods and Forests. 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Christ Church, Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, Double First Class, 1831. 

Hon. Sidney Herbert, Oriel College, Secretary of the Admiralty, Fourth 
Class in Classics, 1831. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle, Oriel College, one of the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury, First Class in Mathematics, 1819. 

Lord Canning, Christ Church, Foreign Under Secretary, First Class in Clas- 
sics, and Second in Mathematics, 1833. 

G. W. Hope, Christ Church, Colonial Under Secretary, Second Class in 
Classics, and First in Mathematics, 1827. 

H. Baring, Christ Church, one of the Lords of the Treasury. 

J. Milnes Gaskell, Christ Church, one of the Lords of the Treasury. 

Hon. H. L. Corry, Christ Church, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, Second 
Class in Classics, 1823. 

Dr. Nicholl, Christ Church, Judge Advocate, First Class in Classics, 1818. 

Sir Charles Bagot, Christ Church, Governor-General of Canada. , 

Several of the officers of the Household are also members of this University, 
but are not included in the above list.—Ox/ford Herald. 


Sumtmary. 


The Milford Packet Station —A rumour is prevalent that this establishment 
is about to be done away with, and the mails to be forwarded by contract from 
Bristol either to Cork or Waterford. 

We hear that among other things which are in contemplation at the Post- 
office, it is intended that all letters prepaid by money, not by stamps, shall be 
charged double postage! The object of this change is to diminish, if not en- 
tirely suppress, accounts between the postmasters and the General Post-office. 
—Brighton Gazette. 

We hear that Mr. G. Finch will probably be the new Lord-Lieutenant of Rut- 
landshire, which office is now vacant by the removal of the Marquis of Exeter 
to Northampton.—ZJdid. 

The Rev. Edward Press, of St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich, died on the 28th 
ult., whilst performing divine service at Hethel Church. The rev. gentleman 
fell down, while in the altar service, and immediately expired. 

The Prussian government, it seems, have just prohibited the sale, within 
the kingdom of Prussia, of all works published by Messrs. Hoffmann and 
Campe, of Hamburg. ‘This firm has, for some years, published most of the 
works of the ultra Liberal party in Germany. But Messrs. Hoffmann and 
Campe are the publishers of a great number of schoolbooks, in general use 
throughout Germany, and also many works of a miscellaneous character. The 
extreme measure adopted by Prussia will, it is said, be imitated by other Ger- 
man governments. 








The Commerce states that in Paris there were printed during the year 1841, 





for several minutes. The auctioneer tried his persuasive powers again and 
extracted four additional biddings of £100 each, making a total of £19,400 


pire. 


telet lately invented by Lieutenant-Colonel Blanchard of the Royal Engineers, 
to gun-rocket practice, and the result has proved highly satisfactory. Each 
mantelet required only two men, one of whom is capable of carrying it nearly a 


so disposed as to admit of this destructive weapon being fired with the greatest 
safety over the manteleer’s head whilst preparing the next round, and such is 
the accuracy to be acquired by pactice, that the rocket may, at the distance of 
400 yards, be fired intu anembrasure. One or two mantelets may also be so 


ing secured, whilst the rocket party, troops, or boats’s crew, are sheltered from 
the enemy’s musketry without impeding the rowers. The application of the 
mantelet to so formidable a weapon of war as the congreve rocket solely origi- 


also written an ingenious little drill for its adoption. The Warspite, Captain 


being scant, and nothing to assist her but the common steam-tug, she was 
obliged to bring up again. 

Sir Peter Laurie, when lately reading acts of extraordinary gallantry per- 
formed by a boat’s crew of English sailors in taking a large Chinese junk, 
naively inquired if the junk were salted? ‘‘ Because, in that case,” he saga- 
ciously observed, ‘the brave fellows must have been thirsty after their job.”” 


Festivities in Paris.—The Commerce announces that Lord Cowlev is pre- 
paring a splendid féte, to be given at the British Embassy, in commemoration 
of the baptism of the Prince of Wales. The Journal Des Débats states that 
there were 3,000 persons at the ball given by the King on Wednesday evening. 
Queen Christina was present, and was seated at the left of the Queen of 
France. 

A Ghent paper states that a few days ago a man, who had often gained 
money by swallowing live fish, laid a bet that he would swallow a bull-head 
alive. The fish stuck in his throat, and he was suffocated before it it could be 
extracted. 


Royal Engineers.—Colonel G. J. Harding, C. B., of the Royal Engineers, 
resigned the commard of the Royal Sappers and Miners and the Engineer de- 
partment of the corps at Woolwich on Monday last, and proceeds to Gibraltar 
to assume the command at the station vice Major General Sir C. F. Smith, C. 
B., promoted by the late brevet. Brigade Major Henry Sandham takes the 
command at Woolwich, pro. tem., until the arrival of Colonel Sir George 
Charles Hoste, C.B., who has been appointed to succeed Colonel Harding. 


Launch of a Bridge-—On Thursday the large iron bridge mtended for the 
service of the Portsmouth Bridge Company was launched from the Bedminster 
ship-yard. 


—a ae 
THE CAROLINE—SPECIAL MESSAGE. 
Wasuineton, March 8, 1842. 
To the House of Representatives : 

In my message of the 5th December I suggested to Congress the propriety, 
and, in some degree, the necessity of making proper provisions by law, within 
the pale of the Constitution, forthe removal, at their commencement, and at 
the option of the party, of all such cases as might arise in State Courts involv- 
ing national questions, or questions touching the faithful observance and dis- 
charge of the international obligations of the United States, from such State 
Tribunal to the Federal Judiciary. I am urged to repeat, at this time, this 
recommendation, by the receipt of intelligence, upon which I can rely, that a 
subject of Great Britain, residing in Upper Canada, has been arrested upon a 





8,036 works ; of which 6,300 consisted of books written in all sorts of lan- 


guages, whether living or dead ; 1,163 contained prints, engravings, and lith- | 


ographs, &c. ; 145 contained plans, charts, maps, &c. ; and 428 were musical 
publications. 

The Port of Amoy.—This celebrated part of the Celestial Empire is situate 
in the province of Fo-kien, and,in the Mandarin dialect, is called Hea-mun, 
which is pronounced by the natives Ha-moy. It is stated by Davisto be “a 
fine shelter for any number of large ships ;”’ and the town itself is represented 
to be the emporium of the commerce of the province. The province itself, 
however, is the most barren in all China, notonly yielding nothing for exporta- 
tion, but being dependent even for the necessaries of life on the neighbouring 
island of Formosa. Still the merchants of Amoy are characterized as among 
the most worthy and enterprising in the empire, having formed connexions all 
along the coast, and established commercial houses in many portions of the 
Eastern Archipelago. Most of the Formosian colonists are emigrants from 
the district of Amoy, with capital supplied by its merchants ; and in proportion 
as the island has flourished, so has Amoy increased in wealth and importance 
The fort was resorted to formerly by Europeans, but was abandoned when fo- 
reign commerce was restricted to Canton. ‘There are several temples in the 
place, particularly one of great celebrity, dedicated to the god Fo, or Budha 
(who, according to the homilies of the priests, exists ‘ in forms as numerous as 
the sands of the Heng-ho.”) This temple contains a statue of the god of co- 
lossal size. During the south-west monsoon the merchants of Amoy freight 
their vessels at Formosa with sugar, which they dispose of at different ports 
to the northward, returning home with cargoes of drugs. They maintain com- 
mercial relations with Manilla, ‘Tonquin, and Cochin-China and Siam ; and ma- 
ny of the junks annually go to procure goods of British manufacture. ‘The 
port has not always been closed against European vessels ; as, according to the 
records of the East India Company, we find that “ the King of Tywan, on ta- 
king Amoy in 1675, issued a proclamation inviting both Chinese and foreign 
merchants to trade thither, exempting them from the payment of al! duties for 
three years.” In consequence of this, numerous vessels went ; but the ex- 
emption was soon revoked. The town was then taken by the Tartars, six 
years afterwards ; but the Europeans still resorted to it until 1734, when the 
exactions of the Mandarins deterred them from continuing so unprofitable a 
trade. Since that time many attempts have been made by English ships to 
induce the Chinese to trade, but without success. The recent events will, 
probably, produce more favourable results. 





Among the miscellaneous items in the recent Indian news is mentioned the 
fact that a young Hindoo widow, at Calcutta, was about to be married to one 
of her own caste, the marriage of widows being a new step in Indian enlight- 
enment. 

New Remedy for Hydrophobia.—Dr. Heller, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Medicine, Paris, lately communicated to his society, that in Greece it is a 
practice to observe the tongues of those persons who have been bitten by dogs, 
because at the end of eight ornine days there appears on each side of the tongue, 
and near the upper part, pustules called lysses by the Greeks These pustules 
contain the whole rabid matter, and immediately they are cut out and the 
wounds cauterised, which prevents hydrophobia. — 

Manackjee Cursetjee, the rich and accomplished Parsee of Bombay, left town 
for Paris on Thursday, on a tour of a few months through Europe. He pro- 
poses to return to his country by way of Egypt, some time in the ensuing 
spring. He dined with Sir Robert Peel a few days since, and was treated by 
the Right Hon. Baronet with marked distinction. He paid visits and took leave 
of most of the ministers and other distinguished persons on Wednesday, his latest 
calls being in Downing-street. Manackjee Cursetjee is highly esteemed for 
his great and various learning. He is a poet of considerable powers and fine 
fancy. His acquaintance with the European languages is extensive, and he 
speaks English as if born in the British isles. 

Remarkable Sagacity of a Dog.—QOn Monday morning, as the Usk (New- 
port) steamer, Captain Parfitt, was proceeding through the lock at Cumberland 
basin, on her voyage te Newport, a man, named Hobbs, attempted to get on 
board ; the Captain informed hira that if he would goto the corner of the pier 
he would take him in, but if he attempted to jump on the paddle-box he would 
certainly be drowned. The man, however, persist ed in endeavouring to jump 
on the box, and was precipitated inio the lock. The paddles were instantly 
stopped, and almost before the plunge of the man in the water was heard, Cap- 
tain Parfitt’s dog (a fine animal of the Labrador breed) sprang overboard, and 

diving in search of the drowning man, brought him up by the shoulder, and 
conveyed him to one of the lock-gates, where he could hold on in security 
As soon as he saw he could leave the man with safety, the dog swam after and 


soon returned with his hat in his mouth ; and placing his fore-paws on one of | 


the cross timbers of the gate, patiently waited alongside the man until a boat 


was brought, which conveyed the rash adventurer and his canine deliverer to 
the shore. 


| have reached the court of final resort of the State of New York, and been de- 


| charge of connection with the expedition fitted out by the Canadian authorities 
| by which the ‘ Caroline’ was destroyed, and will, in all probability, be subjected 
to trial in the State Courts of New York. It is doubtful whether, in this state 
of things, should his discharge be demanded by the British Government, this 
| Government is invested with any control over the subject until the case shall 


employed, and tended gradually to the near destruction of both employment by 
hand, and employment at all. 


The Deputation were primarily urgent of course for the passing of the bill, 


Portsmouth.—Some highly interesting experiments have lately been made but they likewise were prepared with what they consider a remedy of some 
here for the purpose of ascertaining the application and capabilities of the man- consequence, for the existing evils of pauperism. They proposed the passing 

of a general inclosure bill, and the settlement, under proper arrangements, of 
the unemployed poor upon allotments on the present waste lands. If this 
mile, and rockets also; the other carries the gun and sticks ; they both advance oe a — pees sufficient for the purpose they would go on to advocate 
against the enemy to the required distance, nearly covered by the mantelet, | © 4pplcation of crown lands, at proper rent and value, to the same designs 
and when in the act of firing completely so. The same protection from the and they consider these, and a share of that trade over all the world which 
enemy’s musketry is afforded in retiring as in advancing, the two men being | was formerly considered to be almost engrossed by the British manufacturers 


only, sufficient to avert both the moral and physical evils which now have influ- 
enced their interposition. 


Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, and Lord Lyndhurst, al- 


disposed on the forecastle of ships’ boats, that a beach may be swept or a land- though they received the deputation with respect, and listened with marked at- 
tention both to the statements and the arguments put forth on the occasion,seemed 
to think strongly on the effects of restriction upon the energies of capitalists, 


nated with, and was suggested to, the inventer of the mantelet by Lieutenant- | ¥° evidently considering the subject entirely as one of most absorbing impor- 
Colonel Menzies, K. H., commanding the Royal Marine Artillery, who has | tance, they frankly promised to give it their deep and prompt attention, and 


will doubtless bring the matter under discussion without delay ; onthe other 


Lord John Hay, made an attempt to go out of Spithead to-day, but the wind | hand the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Ashley, and Mr. Glad- 


stone, assisted the deputation in many of the arguments used in the i i 

and gave hopes of their aid in eee them a eloinene 

One question more seems to have been mooted as connected with this discus- 

sion ; it is that of foreign emigration ; and is one which under due regulations and 

good management may do infinitely more for the removal of the distresses com- 

plained of than the amount of home emigration above described can possibly 

effect. It may fairly be admitted that the numerous enclosure acts which took 
place all over England from fifty to thirty years ago, together with the occa- 
sional ones which have been passed since that time, and the intersections of the 
whole country, first with canals and afterwards with rail-roads, have gone far to 
absorb all the land in England which is tolerably cultivable. Little but barrem 
spots remain, and therefore little could be given to the otherwise excellent pur- 
pose proposed ; and as for the appropriation of crown lands we quite agree, in 
that matter, with the John Bull, the editor of which remarks as follows :— 
‘Were all the Royal domains, all private Parks, all commons and wastes on 
which corn would grow, laid under the plough to-morrow »—though you would 
effectually sweep away every feature of beauty from the landscapes of England, 
and render her dependent on foreign countries for the very timber wherewith to 
build her ships, you would do so little for the relief of the distress which pre- 
vails, that in a very few years you would find yourself precisely where you used 
to be.” 

No, the question lies deeper, and its solution will, after all,be found in an ex- 
tensive but judicious encouragement of emigration, and we have little doubt 
that such a measure will very shortly be put in execution. In furtherance of 
this, we may say that at a happy juncture has Dr. Rolph departed for England ; 
few if any are more intimately conversant with the subject of emigration, and 
we think it probable that he will be called upon to discuss the matter before 
proper and influential authorities, which will tend to introduce into Canada and 
elsewhere large accessions of industry and capital. 





We have the highest authority for asserting that up to the 12th of January it 
was determined that Lord Ashburton would proceed to this country in Her 
Majesty's Frigate, Warspite, of 50 guns; the same vessel which had been 
dispatched for the embarkation of the King of Prussia, to be present at the 
christening of the Prince of Wales. The Warspite was expected to arrive in 
England with her Royal Passenger about the 20th of that month, but our last 
intelligence does not announce it. This vessel is considered one of the finest 
of hertlass in the British Service; she carries 40 long thirty-two-pounders, 





cided in that Court. And although such delay ought not, in a national point 
of view, to give umbrage to Great Britain, yet the prompt and instant render- 
ing of justice to foreign nations should be placed among our highest duties. I 
cannot, therefore, in consideration of what properly becomes the United 
States, and in anticipation of any demand from a foreign government for the 
discharge of one of its subjects, forego the duty of repeating my recommenda- 
tion to Congress for the immediate adoption of some suitable legislative pro- 


vision on this subject. JOHN TYLER. 
Died,—At Niagara Falls.onthe 2d Feb., Frances, second daughter of Capt. Edw. 
Powell, late of H. M. 9th Regt. of Foot. aged 18 years. 
Died,—At Omagh, Ireland. John Buchanan. Esq , Provincial Bank Director, aged 63. 
He was brother to the British Consul in this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 1-2 a 7 3-4 per cent. prem. 
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We have not any later accounts from England than those stated last week, 
consequently all the anxiety of suspense with regard to the fate of the Caledo- 
In the absence of all additional data on which to argue, we can 
but repeat our hope and expectation that she may have put back in consequence 


nia remains. 


of some derangement of her machinery, or of some apprehension with respect to 
her quantity of fuel in consequence of delay through stormy weather. The 
non-arrival of the Clyde, West India mail packet, which was expected here 
yesterday, tends to lengthen our suspense, for it was possible that she might 





have brought either intelligence or something to found upon, from Halifax. The 
Acadia would leave Liverpool on the 4th inst., consequently she is now eight 
days out. She has hitherto always made rapid passages, and it is not impossi- 
ble that she may enable us to give intelligence on this interesting subject, to- 


gether with the journal news, in our next week’s number. 





A question, which is equally of moral and political importance, now agi- 
tates the public mind in England; it has been propounded temperately, but 
gravely and impressively, first to the several members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and subsequently by means of publication, to the community at large. 
It involves the dearest interests of high and low, rich and poor, and ultimately 
the prosperity of the British empire itself. 
as “‘The Ten Hours Question” is the origin of the discussion, but the me- 


The consideration of what is known 


rits of the question spread themselves out into so many other inquiries, those 
too of apparently conflicting nature, that Ministers, however earnestly de- 
sirous to meet the difficulties and apply proper remedies, are altogether una- 
In this 
they are undoubtedly right, for a subject so deeply implicating the hap. 


ble to pledge themselves to any particular course of proceedings. 





mercial prosperity which has always been considered the life-spring of British 


} s . 
| Greatness, ought to be committed to the “collective wisdom of the nation,” to 


and 12 sixty-eight pound carronades. She is commanded by Lord John Hay, a 
younger son of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and an officer of distinguished ex- 
perience. 
A brief excitement was created by the news from Lockport in this State that 
John Sheridan Hogan had been there apprehended on the charge of being @ 
participator in the affair of the Caroline. However, before the mind could well 
begin to ponder the probable consequences of this new arrest, further intelli- 
gence was received that the presiding magistrate had dismissed the case on the 
ground of informality in the warrant of apprehension. ‘This little affair is ne- 
vertheless interesting, inasmuch as it shews the insecurity of persons suspect- 
ed of having concern in that matter, and in that light it seems to have been 
viewed by the President of the United States, upon the news being brought to 
his Excellency. It will be remembered that in the Presidential message at 
the opening of the present session, there was especial observation called to 
this condition of things ; and the President called for the interposition of Con- 
gress in that and similar circumstances, to enable such affairs to be taken out 
of the cognizance of the State Authorities, and to be brought into the supreme 
courts of the United States, seeing that the acts complained of were of a national 
description and not merely local in their nature. In the present case, and bce 
fore the news of Hogan's release, the President has forwarded to Congress a 
special message, urging prompt action in the matter to which he had previous- 
ly directed their attention, and which will now probably be entered upon more 
earnestly, than hitherto the other deliberations of Congress would permit. We 
expressed our sincere satisfaction at the views which the President took of the 
state of the case, in the annual message, and we rejoice to find that his im- 
pressions on the matter continue unaltered. It is quite time that individuals 
should be assured of security in person and property concerning acts which 
is recognized and admitted by their Governments. 














! 





We have on a former occasion alluded to the discoveries made by Capt. 
Ross in the Antarctic regions, a subject always interesting to the philosophic 
mind,and not a little so even for the purposes of commerce, however unpromis- 
ing it may be at a first appearance. Conceiving that the authenticated details 
may. to many, furnish new matter of speculation, and afford additional lights 
scientifically considered, we now give a copy of the particulars as given official- 
ly. it is curious enough that Geographers should so long have taken up the 
hypothesis that there ought to be and must be a southern continent to balance 
the immense northern one in which we dwell ; that Cook should be sent out with 
express orders to find such a continent if possible ; and that many other explorers 
into the higher southern latitudes should have come close upon the grounds now 
substantiated as existing, and that only after the lapse of seventy years of search 


it should at length be found. Not that we place any weight upon the hypothe- 


piness and even the subsistence of millions, and the maintenance of that com- | sis to which we have alluded, for this is altogether absurd, considered as a 


physical necessity : but that the idea having been started, practical navigation 





| be proceeded in with cautious steps, and in which no legislative measure should 
| be definitively concluded upon, until the prospect be rendered clear, the mazes 
| which intercept the view swept utterly away, and the clashing of epposing 
principles be reconciled. ‘The Deputation of the Short Time Committee have 
been at the pains of waiting upon each of the principal members of her Majes- 
| ty’s Government, and endeavoured to learn from each his opinions, and the line 


of argument which he would take, in the discussion of this important question 


uJ os ! a 
Sale of the Princess’s Theatre.—Y esterday this new and elegant theatre was in factories, instead of their being employed in their proper social department, 


once more submitted to public competition by Messrs. Forster and Sons, at the 
Auction-mart. 


theatrical agents 


the site, had cost Mr. Hamlet nearly £60,000. 


ss After a long pause £15,006 
was offered. The 


bidding rapidly mounted by offers of £500, £300, £200 


The room was excessively crowded by large capitalists and 
. The auctioneer said the property, including the purchase of | 


that of domestic occupation ; of the general injury to health, and the deterio 
| rating influence upon the mind and principles which were the inevitable conse- 
,| quences of the old system; of the gradual increase of machinery which, 
| whilst it more and more overstocked the market, compelled the laboring commu- 


In the course of the several conversations, other queries arose, as to the effect | 
which the Ten Hours Question would have upon Capital,and this seemed to Min- 
| isters a paramount consideration to all others, although they admitted the impor- 

tance of others which came in strong collision therewith ; those, namely of the | the charter of 1825. 


having made so much improvement, and the rage for discovery having never 
subsided since the times of Cook and Vancouvre, so long a lapse of time should 
According to the most probable progress of population 


have been spun out 
| we could hardly expect to find the new land occupied by human beings, and 


this proves so far to be the case ; we shall not be surprised however to find it 
a fruitful source of blubber, sperm oil, and animal oil from seals and other 
aquatic or amphibious creatures. 


From Lishon.—We learn from Captain Rogers, of the ship Chicora, which 
arrived last evening from London, that when he left there it was currently re- 
ported that a revolution had broken out at Oporto about the 25th of January, at 
the head of which were the Queen’s ministers. ‘The revolutionists desiring 
The Chicola sailed from Liverpool on the 4th of Janua- 


demoralizing effects produced by the constant employment of so many females | ry, having put into Lisbon in consequence of mutiny among the crew. She 


left Lisbon on the 5th February.—Journal of Commerce 

*.* Mr. Paterson having been invited to repeat, at Brooklyn, the course of 
lectures lately given by him at Niblo’s, has condensed them into two lectures, 
| and will give them at the Lyceum Lecture Rooms there, on Monday and Thurs- 
| day evenings of the ensuing week, under the title of ‘* The Divine Govern- 


and £100, until it reached £19,000, at which point speculation came to a halt | nity to accept of lower and lower terms, decreased the number of persons to be | ment, as traced in the History of Man in all ages.” 
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a 
K THEATRE.—AUTHOR’S BENEFIT.—The Manager of the Park Theatre re- 
Apectfull announces that Monday ever:ing next (14th inst ) has been asst d for 
the benefit of PARK BENJAMIN, Esq., Author of * The Fisc»! Agent ; or, a New Plan 
for an Exchequer.” On this occasion the entertainments will be peculiarly varied and 
interesting. Mr. Ranger will appear in his pathetic drama, “ The Artist's Wife, and 
between the plays a Miscellaneous Concert will be given, m which, with other vocalists 
the Misses Shaw will appear—this being their first appearance on any stage. 
March 12-It. 








AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Ann Street. es 
ncing Feb. 7, 1842, will be exhibited the elegant and inte- 
Diane: MODEL OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. The Grand and Sublime Exhibi- 
tion of the FALLS of NIAGARA. The wonderful PNEUMATIC RAILROAD. The Al- 
bino Lady ; Fancy Glass Blowing, and new Cosmoramic Views, &c &c. Price of Ad- 
mission 25 Cents to the whole. : Feb. 5th-tf. 





The Drama. 


Park Theatre—On Monday evening Mr. Simpson the respected manager of 
this theatre took his benefit, upon which occasion a striking novelty was pro- 
duced. The play was Sheridan's immortal comedy of “ The School for Scan- 
dal,” and the characters were dressed according to the fashion of the day when 
the play was first brought out. This was a euriosity in its way, and, to those 
who are old enough to remember such fashions, they brought reminiscences of 
splendor and dignity in dress and deportment which throw the simplicity of cos- 
tume at present greatly into the shade. The ladies of a certain age—which 
by-the-bye means of an uncertain age——with their hair put into huge curls and 
powdered ; the little hats with feathers on them, stuck on the top of the head ; 
the long bodices, splendidly ornamented with stomachers of diamonds, the full 
and rich dresses over hoops, and tucked and flounced so as to shew the splendid 
petticoat beneath ; all these, in the costume of the ladies,gave us recollections 
of the court dresses of former years, and the swimming mode of walking, so as 
to give full display of finery, shewed the difference in the elaboration of fashion- 
able life, that make the present times an era of fashionable simplicity. Hence 
the play, besides its own intrinsic merits, seemed to fascinate by a kind of illu- 
sory effect which it produced, and therefore, as a treasury-aiding device, it was 
a strong feature, which together with carpeting, furniture, and other stage gar- 
niture, shewed abundance of taste and tact in the manager.—But having said 
so much, with respect to the effect of early associations and ideas of fashion, 
we have no idea of suffering our judgment to be mistaken, and to have it infer- 
red that we consider the simple elegance of the present day inferior to the gor- 
geous over-dressing of the times here revived. On the contrary we adhere to 
the remark of Milton that ‘ Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of ornament.” 
The dress of our ladies now-a-days, just sufficiently close in the fitting as to 
exhibit the ¢aille and the carriage of the person, and in all other respects just 
sufficiently flowing to be agreeable to the delicate notions of propriety which 
are suitable to the sex ;—with few or no ornaments,upon ordinary occasions,ex- 
cept those which are derived from the quality of the fabric they wear, or the 
graceful position of knots, rosettes, flowers, and the mode of wearing drapery. 
Weare not fashion-mongers, but the present is an occasion which enables us to 
step out a pace or two beyond the mere line of dramatic criticism, in order to 
give vent to our admiration of the simple yet elegant tastes of the ladies of the 
present time, and long, we wish, may such notions prevail among those whose 
destiny is to rule even when they appear to submit, and to charm, delight, and 
refine, wheresoever their influence is felt. 

“ Mais, retournuons anos moutons !” 





Notwithstanding the attraction of 
the costumes and stage setting,the play did not go so well offas we had expected. 
The great character of the piece, indeed, Sir Peter Teazle,was well supported by 
Mr. Placide. He dressed the character capitally, his bye play and all his action 
was excellently wrought out, but there was an unusual hardness and senten- 
tiousness in his delivery. It was rather a surface-acting than a depth of feel- 
ing that was perceptible, and we certainly have seen him play the part better. 
Abbott understands—no man betier—the Charles Surface, but his linfbs will 
not obey his head and heart, and thus whilst his looks and words are those of a 
sprightly, high-spirited, and elastic young man, his motions do not correspond 
to them nor keep pace with them. The representative of Joseph Surface did 
little more than repeat his text, and this was frequently with hesitation of man- 
ner, as if he did not well recollect it ; Chippendale was too stiff, too much of 
the old conventional school of hearty old men, in Sir Oliver ; Fisher made, as 
he always does, his part as Crabtree tell with good point : and Andrews who 
improves greatly in his representation of fops, was very respectable in Sir Ben- 
jamin Backlite. 

We shall now consider the ladies, and although the Mrs. Candour of the 
piece is not the principal character of the female Dramatis Persone, we must 
here give it the precedency on account of the unqualit:ed excellence with which 
it was represented by Mrs. Vernon. This capital actress gave us ali the fan- 
tastic airs of vanity, all the bitterness of scandal, all the sarcasms of fashiona- 
ble malice, all the points of epigram, and all the follies of fashion in one splen- 
did dramatic picture. Every time we see Mrs. Vernon in any character wor- 
thy of her talents we are able to perceive that she can give all—sometimes 
more than all—of the author’s depth of imagination, and we are constrained to 
pronounce her, in her way, a great ornament to the stage. The Lady Sneer- 
well of Mrs. Wheatley is certainly not according to our reading of the charac- 
ter, which we conceive to be imbued with the malevolent feelings and the acri- 
monious spirit of one who has wrongs to revenge, ailronts to repay, and wit to 
sport. There is great profundity in that character, which ought always to be 
given to one who will enter deeply into its element, and it may then be made 
@ very prominent feature of the play. The part of Maria has little in it be- 
yond a modicum of quiet sentiment Miss S. Cushman went threugh it as well 
as the pait itself gives scope for, but we must not dismiss her without express- 
ing our admiration of the great propriety and beauty of her costume ; her coif- 
Sure in particular was graceful, and was calculated to give even additional 
charms to beauty. In fact the style of her head-dress is worthy of a little con- 
sideration even to modern belles. 





We have still to notice the character which is universally considered to be 
the gem of the comedy, that, namely, of Lady Teazle ; it was confided to | 
Miss Cushman, and we are obliged to confess, unwillingly, for she is on the 
whole a great favourite of ours, that she is not equal to the weight of it. This 
is not the first time we have had occasion to remark upon the great difficulty 
which exists in fully sustaining this exquisite compound of character; and ac- 
tresses of the highest grade, of the finest perceptions, and of much experience, 


have not hesitated to allow that they approached it as the trial of the greatest 


strength in that department of the drama. It is a character whose baais is com- 


pounded of robust health, boisterous spirits, a country breeding, with little re- 


straint, except that which is brought about by the social observances in coun- 


try life i and the superstructure composed of the engrafting of gay London life 
upon this flow of spirits and hoyden action, 


wealth and means of enjoyment, 
such in truth it is—into the 
mosphere is slander. 


together with a superabundance of 
an introduction of her artless character—for 
Society of people whose food and whose very at- 
Through all this there runs a current of strong common 
— which, upon urgent occasions, is called into action, ar ; 
termination which acts promptly when the occasion requires. She is one also, 
in deportment, upon whom the elegancies of refined and fashionable life have 
but half superseded the rough romping of her earlier years 
half fine lady, half country hoyden; her greatest ap 
something of roughness about jt, her greatest c 
of much of its vulzarity 


id a strength of de- 


She is therefore 
approach to elegance has 


Va:seness has become divested 
Now Miss Cushman stuck, far too constantly, t 
the lower grade of manners ; she evinced want of dis: Timination in many a de- 
licate point, and we{would recommend to her to study ag ‘this 
quisite but very difficult character ‘acts 


and a sound intellect; it is no d 


0 


ain and again this ex- 
his talented actress has a strong mind 
isgrace to ler that she has not come 


7 up to the 
high standard of Lady!Teazle, but she must not be contented with negative 
raise ; she mi to he tr ~and P . a ae 
J must labor to be transcendent, not satisfied with mediocrity : and 
to this course re 


Py 
v€ assu ‘ wri , 
we feel assured that she will urge herself 


> *#p . PP , 4 
»” Park Benjamin, Esq., the author of the clever new farce “ The Fiscal 


She Alvion. 


Agent” will take what is called the Author’s Benefit on Monday evening ; we 
sincerely hope he will have a numerous audience. 


Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre —A new piece was brought out here on Monday 
evening. Itis a burlesque on “ Cinderella” and is called by that name. The 
plot of the burlesque is very close upon the original, and much of the original 
music is introduced: with the last however there mingled several popular airs, 
particularly one which is an old favourite hornpipe, and is adapted to the scene 
of “ Sir, a secret ;” this was sung by Edwin and Nickenson, and was loudly 
encored ; but at the repetition burlesque upon burlesque was unintentionally 
given, for Nickenson lost the key, and sung in one different from that which 
was played by the Orchestra. The audience was convulsed with laughter, in 
which the luckless vocalist was finally impelled to join. This turned out a good 
joke—for once—but it must not be repeated. Many of the jokes in this piece 


der the piece as a decided hit. 


CONCERTS. 

Mr. Shaw's Concert at the N. Y. Society Library Lecture Room.—This was 

given on Thursday evening last, the performers being Mr. E. L. Walker, of | 
Philadelphia, who presided at the Pianoforte, and played two Solos in excellent 
style ; and the Misses Mary and Rosina Shaw, the former a soprano, the lat- 
ter a contralto singer. Concerning these two young vocalists, if there were 
but mediocrity of talent or of fault we should pass them in silence, but as they 
possess something beyond this in each way, we must say a few words; and 
should this meet their eye we beg them to understand that we consider their 
voices too good to be lost to the musical world, and their present professional 
faults too great to be persevered in. ‘They have severally precisely the quali- 
ties of voice which we have attributed to them, with abundance of volume ; and 
they would have abundance of sweetness also, were it not for the boisterous 
style of their enunciation, and their reckless disdain of the terms piano and 
forte. They can but they do not sing always in tune, vecause they have evi- 
dently practised carelessly although they have practised much. Thus their 
main faults are the result of a really bad musical education, and, before they 
can become great artists, although they have many of the requisite qualities, 
they have very much to unlearn, and very much to learn. But we have astill 
more unpleasant and awkward task to perform, yet from which we shall not 
shrink. ‘The action of these two singers is too violent, we would almost say 
too rude, for the concert room. Miss Mary Shaw is not so much in fault as 
her sister, in this respect ; but the action of Miss Rosina Shav is boisterous, 
rude, bold, and inclines even te—we hesitate to write the word—vulgarity. 
We were not prepared to find in such very young persons so complete a self- 
possession ; but we may be permitted to intimate that although appropriate ac- 
tion be perfectly correct in a stage representation, it is altogether out of place, 
particularly in females, in a concert. We shall be glad to hear that these young 
ladies shall be reforming their professional faults and properly cultivating the 
graces and the best laws of art, for we are quite satisfied that their vocal 
organs are of a superior description, and that judicious management may place 
them in a distinguished portion among artists. 
Signor de Begnis’ Concert at the Apollo Suloon.—This took place last night 
and therefore we cannot now remark upon it. It is rumoured, however, that 
he has been greatly delighted,during the rehearsals,with the talents of his Pri- 
ma Donna, Malle. Melizet, and that it is probable he will either repeat this con- 
cert or give another, about the middle of next week. 





SCOTCH BALL, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE DISTRESSED OPERATIVES OF SCOTLAND. 
(Postponed to the 18th inst.) 

A BALL will be given in Tammany Hall on F-iday, the 18th inst., in aid of the funds 
for the relief of the Distressed Operatives in Scotland 

The following gentlemen have been nominated Managers, aad they pledge them- 
selves that no exertions will be wanting to make this ball one of the most agreeable of 
the season. 
Robert Sharp, 
T. Shepherd, 
Rod. McLeod, 


Jno. Allan, 
Wm Stuart, 
Andrew Smith, 
J. G, Clement, V. Clirehugh, James Linen, 

Jno. Morrison, A. Cam: ron, Walter Leggat. 

It is considered unnecessary to urge the claims this ball has upon the public gener- 
ally.—The ey of the case which calls for the exercise of our benevolence is now 
very widely known. 

THE ORDER OF DANCING ACCORDING TO PROGRAMME. 

Mr. J. Parker has generously volunteered his valuabie services in directing the floor. 

Mr. W. Wailace’s excellent Band has been eugaged foi the occasion 

Two bagpipers will promenade the room, playing national airs, previous to the com- 
mencement and oaring the intermission of dancing 

Doors open at 7, and dancing will commence precisely at 8 o’clock. The termination 
of the ball will be known by the band plying ** Guid night, and joy be wi' you a’ ” 

Tickets $1, to admita gentleman and one or mo e ladies—to be had of any of the 
Managers, at the Scottish Journal Office, or at Tammany Hall. Mar. 1-It 


Dp": G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University nas recently arrived in this 
country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that he has taken an 
Office at No. 76 Chambers street, a ‘ew doors from Broadway. Dr. S. was formerly a 
os of Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
and, from whom, and other eminent Physicians and Surgeons in London, !.e possesses 
very flattering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. dec. 11-3m* 


J. G. Cumming, 
James Curr, 
A. P. Forrest, 








OCK WINES—Now landing from the Maria and Adriana— 

50 dozen Rudesheimer, vintage of 1834. 

50 do Hockheimer, do 1834, 
5 cases Leibfraumilch, do 1534. 
Also in store : ; 

25 cases Meternich Schloss Johannesberger, received by the subscribers, direct from 
the castle. Every bottle is stamped with the Prince’s seal, and the labels signed by his 
butier. For sale by 
Mar. 5-3t. A BININGER & CO. 141 Broadway. 


THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street 
W S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the pnblic 
e that he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 
good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with such 


prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 
has heretofore so liberaliy experienced. 


are broad, some perhaps too broad, but the whole affair goes off so glibly and | 


; ‘ AG i j i dvertisementten times and send their bilis to 
the audience are kept in such perfect good-humour that we may truly consi- | ee Sa ees ee ee ies oF 


| Wellington, 





March 12, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly evected, and purpose- 
| ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
| ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom. 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in oy manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
| ‘To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. Zé A 
The location of the Hotel is —— suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the a. , ‘ 
The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
| their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. ; ; 
The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 





Aug 14-tf. 





CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 


422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 
W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 
e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes tw be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 


| duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 


afier their production, and previous to publication. , : 

W Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, M U SI C, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c , in parts ay to orchestras of any description. — 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Uhasacteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be readv for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Tavlor, Cosuumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec. 4-tf 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
. oo Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 





Acadia, Riery, Commander _— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Clejand, do 19, 

Caledonia, Mec‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riety, do 19, 4 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. I, 
Caiedonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1], 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons. vheir accommodations for passengers are fitted with eveiy convenience, and 
the best uf st. res are provided. , ' 

I Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Speake, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 

Oct. 16-tf. ARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R.N., commander, is intended to 
© |— 
7 From New York. 


From Bhistol. 
Thursday, 28th of April, | 


Saturday, 2d of April, 
Saturday, 2ist of May, 
Saturday, 9th of July, 


Thursday, 16th of June, 
Thursday, 4th of August, 
Thursday, 22d of Sept. Saturday, 27th of August, 
Thursday, 10th of Nov. Saturday, 15th of October, 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, uf. KICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
T IE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J B. Pell, master,I6th March, July,and Nov. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
Istapnil, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| York. 

Argo, ©. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S]April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, |Ainsworth, KH * M “ léiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, ID. Lines, > i ae “oa * 6 « 6 * 6. 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec | “ 24, “ 24, “ 2 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, - «6 = “ J6iJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, }C. Stoddard, * 2" Oe >» = 3 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} “* 24, “ 26, “ 9@ 
Silvie DeGrasse,,\L Weiderholdi}| ** 16, ‘ 16, ‘ 1€(July 1, Nov. 1, Marehl 
Louis Philippe, |J. Casiofi, ‘ek * & “fy * »- = ~~ © 
Duch d@’Urleans,|A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. s} ** 24, * 24, % 
Sully, |WCThompson}] “* 16, “ 16, * i6jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Peli, s Bp * at he, a > x. @ 


These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that mey be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order im which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of — from New} 
or 
W.H Sebor, | sen. 1, May }, 
S. B. Grifting, 7 ok ae 
T. Britton, ht * & a 
J.M. Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 
D. Chadwick, “wm * 1, os 








Days of Sailing from 
Londan. 
1|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
| Pi 
20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
ey, ey} 
10} “ 97, * 97, © 7 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 


Sept. 


Quebec, F H Hevard, see §* & , ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadel! phia, Hovey, Marchi, July 1, Nov. } “ 17, “* 8% * 
Samson, Smith, S B- *: @ oe Ty OO eg. oP 


HendrickHudson E. E. Morgan, | ‘* 20, ‘“ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huitieston, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 1 


A “ 17 





N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock Oct 23-6m. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times” 


\ they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all! kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansin 





Y f in the French style, Meri.o and Camet's Hair | 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 
opened a branch office at 


Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and weaving apparel cleansed in the best manner nov’? 6m. 
SILK DRESSES WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. | 
' ANTHONY stTREBT, New York. | 

_ undersigned has great pleasure in laving the following before the public: 
* York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 


257 Bleeker Street. { 
| 





To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 
Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 
In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 


It is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Daniel Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 
I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument, 
previous to its removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 





He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas all, Flushing. and 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful « hurches he 
hes, within these few months, «rected large organs 

And also to a great number of clergymen and professors from whom he h 
most flattering testimonials for Orgaus supplied. 

G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists aie d:ffic) 


as received 


| 
| 


<8" par let 4 ul to € procured. those | 
of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined. are particula:ly recom 
mended : these instruments. by the simplest mechanical means. perform psalmody and 
chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, ceen in general 
use In the country churches throughout England ™ , | 
The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means. convenient premises. em- | 


ploying none but first rate experienced workmen added tv his own practical know ledge. 
he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour 
and upon very favourable terms. 

Oct. 16-6. 


of superior quality 


GEORGE JARDINE 

















Organ Builder 





Toronto, R. Gris vold, . 10, —” ay a 
Westminster, G. Moore, “oo, * 9, * 20jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G,eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
ceils, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 











ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo}, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 


! every month ; the ships to succeed each ovher in the following order, viz :— 


Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New 


ork. 
July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 
“ 13, “ 13 


Days of Sailing from 
+ Liverpool 
‘/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 





Patrick Henry, _— Delano, 
A 











Virgiman, len, Vien 13!Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May 1 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 39, “ 19) * ‘ee pili igh | 
Roscius, |J. Collins, | coe * Hh * Ye 13, “ 13 
Europe, |A.C. Marshall, Aug. l, Dec. 1, April lh ¢ 19, * 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Nye, =. = ee 7 2 a © 25, “* % 
Sheftieid, |F.P Allen, | “ 13, “ 13, “ J3)0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June I 
New York, Cropper, | fe: ae Er > io en F 
Siddons, Cobb, ae ~~ a oo © a 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, « 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘ a = ae 3, “ % 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, ** 13, “ 13\Nov. J, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, i ee i, 7. 
Sheridan, Depeyster, «geo, baat ee Se Oe 
South 4merica, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | * 7, ‘* 7, & he ae “ee 
United States, Britton, “ 13, “* 33, “ J3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, ip. L. Waite, nm * 3° @ fe’ Fe a | 
Garrick, Skiddy, “95, © 95, « gsi «@ 13, 43, 93 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July i} * 19, * 19, “ 49 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
dations for passengers. The price of passage trom New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100. without wines or — and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas includ- 


| ing wines stores and bedding. 


Neither the captains nor ewners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
paicels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
4 ents for suips Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus. South America, England, 
New York and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co., or C. 1 MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe and George W 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & ¢ 0., 78 South-st., N 
WILUES, PI *KERSGILL & Co. Rumford-st., Liverpoot 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Gairick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpool 


ashington, 
CY 





he 

















